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ORIGINAL PREFACE 
182S 



A Pr^ace^ like a beggar's peHHon^ is but 
•^^ little readf and still less regarded: 
in both instances. tJurefore^ it is best to be 
briefs and we shall be so. We offer our 
Dramatic Biography to the Public as a 
cheap and interesting medium of learning 
the history of their several theatrical 
favourites^ and with an assurance that 
what we pen ''shall be the truth, the 
whole truth y and nothing but the truth" 
Where we jfind it im^ssible to ascertain 
certain f cuts, we shall adopt the general 
surmise, at the same time carefully 
stating that we do not vouch for the 
authenticity of such information. We 
bind ourselves by no rules of morbid 
sensibility, with respect to the private 
vices of public characters; we sheul speak 
of each individual, in his or her memoir, 
as biographers should speak, depicting the 
'* inward graced* as wellcis the outboard 
sign." 
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EDMUND KEAN 



*' Pulchrum est digito.monstrari et dicier hie est." 

" There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled — and Mercy sigh'd farewell." 

Byron. 

I HIS celebrated actor made his entrie into 
this breathing world in Castle Street, 
Leicester Square, on the fourth day of 
the foggy month of November, 1787. 
His father, whose cognomen he bears, 
though he had no legal right to it, was a tailor, and 
brother to the celebrated Moses Kean, the ventri- 
loquist, who imitated everybody, and was in his turn 
imitated by Rees, the mimic. His mother was Miss 
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4 OXBERRY'S DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY 

Gurey, daughter of Saville Carey, known as a wit and 
l3n:ist of the last century. 

Kean was nursed in poverty and suckled in distress, 
and the avocations of his mother interfering much with 
her maternal cares, he became neglected, and con- 
tracted an unfortunate deformity in his limbs; and this 
deformity was unfortunately increased by his in&int 
powers being called into action in sundry devils, 
cupids, monkeys, serpents, etc., at the old Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, where the instructions of a 
posture-master tortured his unfortunate victim into 
every variety of distortion, to excite the admiration of 
a gaping gallery. Happily for the wretched o£&pring 
of poor actors, posturising is felling into decay. With 
young Edmund, the cupidity of his friends defeated 
their object, for at four years of age his limbs unfitted 
him for public appearance, and it was only by a timely 
application of bracing-irons that they ever resumed 
anything like a symmetrical appearance. 

At five years old he again appeared at Drury, when 
the following accident is said to have befallen him : — 
In the tragedy of Macbeth^ John Kemble thought 
proper to introduce a band of lilliputian goblins, and 
young Edmund formed one of the corps; unfortunately 
his dexterity and ardour did not keep pace, and by 
an unlucky step, he tripped up himself and all his 
brother demons. This of course produced much 
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EDMUND KEAN 5 

merriment amongst the auditory, and the sombre 
Kemble, who could but little enjoy a laugh occasioned 
by the failure of one of his own introductions, took 
the infantine performer severely to task upon the 
subject, who, it is said, wittily excused himself by 
begging the manager "to consider that he (Kean) had 
never appeared in tragedy before." Up to this period, 
Kean had received no education whatever, but he was 
then placed at a little school in the neighbourhood of 
his father's residence, where a very moderate share of 
knowledge was instilled into his mind vi et armts. 
The mind of the child had been inoculated with a sort 
of lawless liberty, and restraint became inimical to its 
nature ; and after vacillating between the certainty of 
castigation at school and severity at home, and the 
chance of existence abroad, our hero left his father's 
house, "without a chosen servant to conduct his 
steps," and " went a cabin boy." The ship in which 
he entered was bound for Madeira, but long ere she 
reached her destination, Kean discovered his error ; 
the t)rrants of the deck were worse than the legislators 
at the seminary, and the rope's-end of the one more 
painful than the birch of the other. His health 
became impaired under this treatment, and he was, in 
consequence, sent to the hospital at Madeira, where 
he spent two months on a bed of sickness. Useless to 
his captain and a burden upon the hospital, he was 
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6 OXBERRY'S DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY 

put on board a homeward-bound vessel, and placed 
penniless upon his native shores. He sought his 
former home, but his father was no more, and his 
mother had returned to her original profession, and 
was in some strolling company, but where, it was 
impossible to learn. Thus circumstanced, he threw 
himself on the protection of his uncle Moses, who, 
with Miss Tidswell, late of Drury Lane Theatre, 
supported and instructed him ; from the mimic he 
acquired those little arts which he even now occasion- 
ally indulges in, ue, imitating the horn, knife-grinding, 
and what is commonly called ventriloquism. The 
death of his uncle left little restraint upon his actions, 
and he entered Saunders's company of tumblers, etc, 
amongst whom he threw summersets and handsprings, 
to the infinite delight of the elegant frequenters of 
Bartholomew and the adjacent fairs. Following these 
pursuits, and, in default of employment, existing on 
the bounty of Miss Tidswell, he passed nearly seven 
years of his life, known only as an active froward boy, 
prone to mischief, with considerable powers and some 
attainments, but, as his protectress has painted him, 
"neither to be led nor driven." At the age of four- 
teen, being then at his full height, he obtained an 
engagement in a small company, and personated 
Richard and Lord Hastings with success, parts which 
he had before portrayed in the garret of Mr. Roach, 
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the theatrical bookseller, in Russell Court. Shortly 
after this he attracted the attention of Dr. Drury, who 
sent him to Eton School ; there he remained (under 
the name of Carey) little better than two years. 
Impatient of control, and untractable to his pastors, 
he quitted Eton abruptly ; and once more relying on 
Miss Tidswell's recommendation, obtained an engage- 
ment at Birmingham, and opened in Hamlet, The 
townfolks considered it a decided failure, and he 
shortly left Birmingham for Edinbui^h, where he was 
rather tolerated than admired. In the year 1805, we 
find him playing every line at Sheemess ; and about 
this time, we believe, he engaged himself to play little 
business at the Haymarket, where he remained for one 
season, and then engaged at Croydon, but relinquished 
his engagement rather than perform Laertes to Betty's 
Hamlet ; an instance of the value he set on his own 
talents, and the respect he had for the profession 
itself, which must be sacrificed by a boy's personating 
a hero. Kean went from Croydon to Swansea, and 
from thence to Waterford, making but little impres* 
sion in either town, unless, indeed, an impression in 
the heart of one being at the former place, which, if 
report speaks truly, the sweeping hand of time has 
not yet eradicated. If our hero's susceptibility was 
great, his feeling appears to be transient, for at 
Waterford he was united to a Miss Chambers, who 
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8 OXBERRY'S DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY 

afterwards shared with him his sorrows, his poverty, 
his triumphs, and his splendour. 

He was, on one occasion, hissed ofiF the Guernsey 
stage, though performing the character of Richard 
the Third, by the discriminating inhabitants, and such 
was afterwards his fate, in the year 1812, at Chelten- 
ham. From his reception at Guernsey, he became 
disgusted with the profession, and necessity, and not 
his will, alone forced him to remain in it. He after- 
wards performed the leading characters at Gloucester 
and Exeter, but his tragedy was not admired, though 
his singing and dancing were warmly applauded. 
Mr. Kean was at Bath one season, pla3ring some in- 
considerable business; and, about this period, his 
early patron. Dr. Drury, mentioned his name to Mr. 
Arnold (the proprietor of the English Opera House), 
who had considerable difficulty to find his place of 
destination, for the Bath manager, when applied to, 
said, " Kean, Kean, a little man ; yes, we had some 
one like that, who went to Exeter, or Dorchester, we 
think." 

Upon an engagement of £S per week made by Mr. 
Arnold, Mr. Kean came to town, and had to endure 
remarks, almost amounting to insult, from various 
members of the committee, and indifference, if not 
contempt, from several of the performers. After much 
dissension, Shylock was fixed on for his opening 
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character ; on which a humorist in the theatre wisely 
prognosticated that it would be **an oyster part," i.e, 
open and close on the same night. 

Mr. Kean appeared in Shylock on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1814, to an audience particularly select ; he was 
well received, but not in such a manner as to forebode 
his brilliant career. On the Saturday following he 
performed Richard the Third ; he repeated Richard 
again on the Tuesday, and "the town became his 
own." He then ran through a long range of char- 
acters, amongst the most successful of which were Sir 
Giles, Luke, and Othello, whilst his Romeo and Leon 
almost amounted to failures. Whatever whispers 
went abroad of Mr. Kean's private irr^ularities, he 
was ever attentive to his public duties, till the event- 
ful evening of February 27th, 18 16, when his name 
appeared in the bills for the Duke of Milan ; seven 
o'clock arrived, but not so Mr. Kean. Mr. Rae stated 
to the audience that every effort had been made by the 
management to find their tragedian, but in vain, and 
proposed substituting Douglas for their entertainment. 
This was met by a cry of '**Wait for Kean," and so 
they did. They waited with patience till they lost all 
patience with waiting. At length Ways and Means 
was performed instead of the tragedy, and the audience 
left to meditate on what had become of their favourite. 
Various rumours were of course afloat ; some said he 
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was tired of life and of his engagement — thought his 
salary too small, and had gone to enlarge it by a 
draught on the Thames bank ; certain it was, he had 
been upon the water at three o'clock that day ; and 
those who knew his antipathy to that beverage, 
thought he could be there for no good purpose. The 
next morning the public prints teemed with accounts, 
and, at length, it was unanimously stated that he had 
been thrown from his gig, and broken or severely 
injured his arm. He appeared on the following 
Monday, and the moment the curtain rose, there was 
a universal cry of ** apolc^." The play was. The 
Merchant of Venice^ and Kean had not to appear till 
the third scene. The first and second scenes were 
performed amidst the deafening shouts of the non- 
contents, whilst he remained invulnerable to the 
manager's prayer " to say a few words." When he 
entered, the storm raged in all its fury, and after 
ineffectual attempts to proceed in the character, he 
approached the lamps, unbonneted, and said : — 

"Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is the first time in my life that 
I have been the unwilling cause of disappointment to the public. 
That in this theatre it is the first instance out of 269 perform- 
ances, I appeal to your own recollection and to the testimony of 
the managers. It is to your favour I owe whatever reputation 
I enjoy, and on your candour I throw myself, when prejudice 
would deprive me of what you have bestowed." 

This address (for it is neither an apolc^ nor an 
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explanation) satisfied the public, and we shall not at 
this time offer any remarks upon it, but shall merely 
state what we have heard as the real cause of dis- 
appointment, without pledging ourselves for the truth 
of the statement. 

Mr. Kean went to Deptford on the day in question, 
where a small company were performing ; and there, 
in the company of Jemmy Wright, an erratic comedian, 
got (let us be polite) inebriated. Poor Wright was 
advertised for Maw-worm, but at six o'clock he was 
speechless, and our modem Roscius insisted on assum- 
ing the part in his stead ; and became so noisy and 
ungovernable that Mr.. Trotter (the manager) was 
forced to thrust him off the stage, and in so doing 
Mr. Kean was precipitated down a flight of steps; 
from this, however, he sustained no injury save a 
bruise, and though it was stated that he had met with 
an accident, the whole of his complaint evaporated 
with a bottle of soda water in the morning. 

Since Mr. Kean*s first appearance at Drury Lane 
Theatre he has appeared in many characters; and 
though he has not in every instance gratified the 
unreasonable expectations of his admirers, yet he has 
always displayed considerable originality and un- 
equalled talent. In portraying the emotions of the 
heart-sad Romeo and the whining Jaffier, he has 
certainly not eclipsed his contemporaries — but, in 
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depicting the malignant revenge of Shylock, the bold 
villainy of Overreach, the soul-subduing ponies of the^ 
noble and unsuspecting Othello, and the vast phalanx 
of evil passions that swayed the daring, desperate, and 
crafty Richard, Mr. Kean has not in our day been 
equalled, and perhaps will never be surpassed. In 
fact, every character which Mr. Kean has sustained 
has elicited some bright scintillations of his matchless 
genius ; but, as his style of acting is characterised by 
boldness and freedom, he has, of course, succeeded 
best in those parts which afford the most frequent 
opportunities for the display of energy and strong feel- 
ing, as (in addition to those above mentioned) 2^nga, 
Bajazet, Luke, Kitely, Brutus, Octavian, King Lear, 
etc., etc. 

Of the level acting of Kean it is easy to speak, and 
consequently much has been said and written — but it 
is impossible to descant on the harrowing effect of his 
exertions, when some overwhelming burst of passion 
agitates his frame, when his voice becomes stifled, and 
soul and body are convulsed by strong emotions. In 
situations like these, when he is in his spirit-stirring 
mood, and the energies of his body and gigantic 
powers of his mind are brought fully into action, 
language, powerful as it is, has ever been too weak to 
describe his excellence. 

We shall now proceed to consider the man, not the 
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actor. Mr. Kean is, in person, five feet four inches, 
thick set, and inclined to corpulency ; his hair is 
dark, his eye not very large, but remarkably expres- 
sive; his complexion sallow, and his countenance 
strongly betraying his Mosaic parentage, but capable 
of almost every variety of expression. His general 
character is generosity, amounting to profuseness, an 
instance of which occurred in his stripping off his 
great-coat on a snowy night and wrapping it round 
a miserable mendicant. Of his courage he has 
evinced many instances, but he is notoriously tyran- 
nical, and easily accessible by flatttery; his feults 
are mostly of the^h^d^ lusi-XLctufiS.*of (He heart. iT 
has been Mr. Kean*s ruin to prefer low society to 
intercourse with rank and genius ; and the Coal Hole, 
the O.P. and P.S., and the Antelope, White Hart 
Yard, were the places where he disgraced himself and 
his profession, however largely he may have con- 
tributed to the duty upon brandy.* At the former 
place, the Wolf Club held its meetings, where every 
man took an oath to support legitimate acting and run 
down pretenders. The way in which this oath was 
kept was proved by the conduct piursued to Messrs. 
Meggott, Edwards, and Cobham on their respective 

* Be it understood, that we enter our protest against the 
company he sought, and not the place where he met that 
company. 
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assumptions of Richard the Third. It is but justice 
for us to state that Kean's urbanity and generosity to 
the poorer members of the profession is peculiar and 
magnanimous. Mr. Kean's gallantries have been 
numerous; and, as he seems to have pursued them 
more from vanity than desire, they are the less 
excusable. Mr. Kean has one child, living, a son of 
about twelve years of age, who bears no marked 
resemblance to his father. 

It is asserted by this gentleman's friends that he 
has awakened to a consciousness of the follies of part 
of his career, and has resolved to adopt a course of 
life more consonant with respectability. If this be 
true, no persons will rejoice more in the circumstance 
than ourselves. Mr. Kean is only 38, and he 
possesses every qualification to render him valuable 
as an actor and as a member of the community at 
large ; and it is now in his power to regain all the 
fame that, even his friends must own, has become 
somewhat tarnished, and replace himself on the same 
pinnacle of fame from which his follies have thrust 
him. 

Mr. Kean is an entertaining companion, and sings 
with taste and expression; his voice is a tenor, 
neither very extensive nor powerful; his falsetto is 
particularly pleasing ; he accompanies himself on the 
pianoforte with more taste than skill ; he is a tolerable 
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mimic, and embodies Incledon and Braham with 
effect. His taste in gastronomy is not epicurean, a 
nimp steak being his favourite repast. His memory 
is particularly retentive; his fencing is universally 
admired, and he dances with ease and elegance. His 
first salary at Drury Lane Theatre was £S per week, 
which was, after his performance of Richard, doubled ; 
since that period it has been gradually raised to ;f 30 
on terms to play fkrice a week, and, if required to do 
more, ;£'io extra for every additional night. His 
benefits (save one, which he gave to the starving 
Irish) have all been exceedingly productive. 
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MR. LISTON AS "TONY LUMPKIN. 
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Mr. LISTON 



•* Dulce est desipere in loco." 

*' Let those that play your clowns, speak no more than is set 
down for them."— Shakespeare. 




[ HE early life of the subject of the present 
memoir is involved in considerable 
obscurity, and Mr. Liston himself has 
never been willing to remove the veil 
that covers the period of his boyhood. 
We are informed that he was born in the spring of 
1777, in the parish of St. Ann, Soho, and we know 
that he is indebted to Soho School for his education. 
We are also aware that a few years since some angry 
epistles passed between the subject of this memoir 
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20 OXBERRY'S DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY 

and a person who claimed him as his son. The 
ephemeral nature of a newspaper has long since 
consigned that circumstance to oblivion, but we, 
whose ears and eyes are eternally in active service, 
have not forgotten it. Mr. Liston's father was a 
Mr. John Liston, once well known in the sporting 
world. He was a man of eccentric habits, and more 
eccentric sayings ; but, from his devotion to the 
gaming-table, became reduced, and, at the time he 
claimed our hero, was in a very mean capacity in the 
custom-house ; we believe he some years ago paid 
the debt of nature. The earliest circumstance we 
remember, connected with Mr. Liston himself, is his 
scholarship at Soho School, where Dr. Barrow used 
to laugh at his singularities ; from which time we lost 
sight of him until about 1799 or 1800, when we found 
him in the capacity of master of the Grammar School 
of St. Martin's, in Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
where, we are told, he astounded his scholars by 
quotations from Shakespeare, Rowe, and Otway. 

Mr. Liston's first regular theatrical situation was at 
the Dublin Theatre, where the characters he assumed 
were unimportant, and where he was quite unnoticed. 
From this situation he emerged to the brighter pros- 
pect of an engagement with the scenic Falstaff, 
Stephen Kemble. Mr. Liston's early efforts had been 
in the train of the tragic muse, but Mr. Kemble soon 
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found that our hero*s forte did not lie exactly in that 
line, and he persuaded him to attempt the second old 
men, a caste of characters for which, however, his 
figure and style of acting did not eminently qualify 
him. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. Liston made his 
first step to popularity; and here, too, he got a 
portion of the country boys, in which he became a 
decided favourite. The happy negativeness of his face 
greatly aided his delineations of obtuse intellect, and 
his benefits became convincing proofs of the town- 
folks' estimation of their comedian. But the manager 
had a different view of the case ; for when Mr. Liston 
applied to him for a remuneration adequate to the 
increased value of his services, he refiised his request, 
adding, ** If you are dissatisfied, you are welcome to 
leave me ; such actors as you, sir, are to be found in 
every bush." On the evening of the day when this 
colloquy occurred, Stephen was driving to another 
town, where he intended to " carry on the war," when 
he perceived our hero standing in the middle of a 
hedge by the road side, "Good heavens, Liston," 
cried the manager, "what are you doing there?" 
" Only looking for some of the actors you told me of 
this morning," was the reply. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Liston paid his addresses to a 
daughter of Stephen Kemble (Fanny Kemble), but 
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the lady declined the ofTer, and bestowed her hand 
upon a Giptain Arkwright (a captain in the militia, as 
our hero more than once pointedly observed). 

Charles Kemble entertained a diflferent opinion of 
Mr. Liston's talent, and recommended him to the 
Covent Garden proprietors, who had, however, "no 
vacancy." Mr. Colman, to whom Mr. Kemble had 
also spoken, sent Mr. Liston an offer, and in the 
summer of 1805 he made his bow to a London 
audience, in Sheepface in the Village Lawyer, In 
the choice of character, Mr. Liston evinced sound 
judgment ; for though it is not one in which he would 
be likely to make a great hit, it is what is theatrically 
termed "a safe part," for, from the situations in 
which Sheepface is placed, being in themselves so 
effective, it is almost impossible to fail. 

The Covent Garden proprietors " found a vacancy" 
in the ensuing season, and the comedian was trans- 
planted to the boards of that theatre, where he 
appeared on the isth of October, 1805, in Jacob 
Gawkey in The Chapter of Accidents, His entree 
was peculiarly felicitous ; his outrie appearance ful- 
filled all the ideas that the cognomen (Gawkey) 
creates, and his reception was enthusiastic. But his 
subsequent performances were not so effective ; and, 
during that and the following season, his engagement 
was looked upon, by his brethren, as an imprudent 
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managerial step, and a celebrated tragedian is reported 
to have said, "he haspkiz comica sure enough, but as 
to vis comica y he has nothing of it in his composition." 

In 1807 and 1808, his performances in Theodore 
Hook's melodrama of The Fortress^ and his sketch 
called Music Mad, brought him before the public in a 
more fevourable light. In Lord Grizzle, too, he was 
considered very effective ; but his decided hit was in 
Allingham's farce of Who IVins? or The Widow's 
Choice, in which he performed Caper. The impression 
he then made will not be easily forgotten ; and it laid 
the foundation of a favour that has scarcely ever been 
extended to any other performer by the public. 

In the season of 1809, Mr. Liston performed 
Octavian, at Covent Garden, for his own benefit ; and 
the effect was not at all ridiculous ; those who went 
to laugh were disappointed. It was a bad perfor- 
mance of Octavian, and nothing more ; it was such 
an effort as we might anticipate from a third-rate 
serious actor, and was of that unfortunate class of 
performances which are too insipid for approbation 
and too respectable for utter condemnation. 

During the never-to-be-forgotten O. P. war, a tale 
reached the ears of the non-contents, that Mr. Liston 
had said, in a private party, that "the managers 
would have conquered long since, had it not been for 
the opposition of the blackguard citizens." He was 
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received, therefore, on one evening v^ith as many 
apples as would have enabled him to set up a respect- 
able stall in the adjoining market. Feeling strongly 
the fruits of his auditors' displeasure, he advanced to 
the front of the house, with his hand upon his heart 
(he felt their anger to the core\ totally denied the 
charge, and was restored to favour. 

Love^ Lawy atid Physic introduced our hero as 
Lubin Log, a part which he made his own ; and 
which may be safely said to be a perfect performance. 
In Apollo Belvi, he gained fresh laurels; and 
Bombastes and Solomon Sharpwit contributed to 
make him "principal muscle-mover" to a British 
audience. 

There remains little for us to add as to Mr. Liston's 
theatrical career, save that he, a few seasons since, 
quitted Covent Garden, and engaged at the rival 
theatre, at a salary of ^^40 a week, whilst he played ; 
and, subsequently, at the Haymarket, at ;^io a night, 
or £(iO a. week. AMiat gave his popularity this 
sudden impetus, is not easily explained. All we can 
conjecture is, that it arose from the simple fact of his 
crossing from one house to the other. John Bull 
(who is, in theatrical matters, a greater fool than his 
neighbours) had Jong associated our hero with Harris's 
house ; when, therefore, he found him revelling at 
Drury, he was amazed — ^something had occurred ; 
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they had ill-used the man; at all events, Liston at 
Drury was a novelty, and novelty attracted, and still 
attracts ; and whoever can attract, may command the 
most enormous salary. Will any one affirm that 
Liston is a better actor now than he was seven years 
back ? No. Yet he is run after ten times as much, 
and enjojTS a salary nearly quadruple. The secret lies 
in the venality and ignorance of the press, and the 
folly of a large portion of the public 

In 1807, the subject of this memoir married Miss 
Tyrer, that delightful little syren whose touching 
notes Mrill be long remembered, and whose sweetness 
of disposition, amiable temper, and unaffected good- 
ness of heart, make her the delight of all who know 
her, and the subject of heartfelt praise to the many 
to whom her kindness has been extended. Mrs. 
Liston quitted the stage two years since, and devotes 
her hours to a select circle of friends, and to the 
improvement of her two sons. 

Mr. Liston is, in private life, remarkable for the 
suavity of his manner, and the ease of his deportment. 
He moves in a superior circle of society, and rather 
pertinaciously avoids collision with his brethren, " out 
of his calling." He is five feet eleven inches in 
height, stoutly made, and his figure is beautihilly 
symmetrical. Of his fSsice, we say nothing ; to those 
who have viewed it, description would be unavailing ; 
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to those who have not, no description could convey 
an adequate idea. 

Of Mr. Liston's merit as an actor, we confess we 
entertain no very high opinion. Those that judge 
the merit of a professor by the emolument he obtains, 
or think a man great because the town run after him, 
will call our judgment in question, when we say we 
consider him only a second-rate comedian, yet we 
feel we then compliment him. Amongst his brother 
actors, who know the trick of their trade, he is 
regarded as a successful quack ; but, we believe, none, 
save and except newspaper critics, ever considered 
him a sterling actor. His best parts in comedy are 
Sir Bashful Constant and Tony Lumpkin ; but the 
first is far below the assumption of Bannister, and the 
second contains an infinitude of buffoonery. 

In Shakespeare's plays, Mr. Liston's deficiency is 
peculiarly felt ; and his Malvolio and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek are both lamentable failures. In feet, he 
can portray habits or peculiarities (and these only of 
a limited nature) with truth and effect, but in any 
attempt to convey character, or represent the mind 
and heart of man, he fails miserably. He resembles 
a painter that succeeds in colouring the drapery, but 
fails in depicting the figure ; or he is, perhaps, more 
like the caricaturist who possesses a knack of portray- 
ing liuman beings in a ridiculous view, but is utterly 
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incapable of presenting on his canvas what he sees 
passing every day before him — human nature, un- 
distorted by art or affectation. 

Mr. Liston has a good ear for music, but no voice ; 
yet his judgment enables him to get through his 
parodies and mock bravuras with great effect. 

When he quits the stage, he will take with him 
Lc^, Apollo Belvi, Caper, and Neddy Bray ; but as 
the dramas that contain these characters are all 
ephemeral, the stage will not sustain any great 
deprivation. 
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' Yet thou look'st pale and sad— those eyes, 
That should be bright as joy — pure, unstain'd mirrors, 
Wherein I read thy soul— seem dim with care." — 

Ravenna. 

* Ah ! little they think who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking." — Moore. 

• •* Only hear her eyes ; 
Tho' they are mute they plead, nay more, command ; 
For beauteous eyes have arbitrary power." — Dryden. 

]F we were asked to mention the woman 
who had created most S)niipathy in this 
country for the last century, we should 
name, without hesitation, the lovely 
subject of the present memoir. 
Circumstances, unfortunately too notorious, have 
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rendered her an object of peculiar interest ; and, in 
presenting her biography to our readers, though we 
cannot boast of giving much novel matter, yet, we 
conceive, we only do our duty in putting her unhappy 
story on more durable record than it has hitherto 
found. A newspaper is, in its nature, ephemeral, 
and few persons preserve one ; whilst a work like 
ours, insignificant as it may be, stands an equal 
chance of preservation with tomes of treble its 
magnitude and importance. 

Maria Foote was born at Plymouth, in June, 1798 
(we state this on the ipse dixit of her mother ; we 
have been informed the period of her birth was 1796, 
but of course we cannot doubt that lady's statement 
upon oath) ; her father, Samuel T. Foote, Esq. , is a 
descendant of the great Samuel Foote, the dramatist 
and performer, and bore a commission in the army. 
Circumstances induced him to sell out, and he became 
manager of the Plymouth Theatre ; there (though 
several years her senior) he gained the affections of 
the mother of our heroine, a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, and a member of a family of fortune and 
respectability. 

Mrs. Foote's choice excited the disapprobation of 
her friends, and the infant Maria was ushered into 
life without a friend on the maternal, and but few on the 
paternal side, who took any interest in her welfare 
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Mrs. Foote was beautiful and talented, and was 
induced to attempt the stage ; she did so with com- 
plete success, and oiur heroine, reposing on the breast 
of an actress, may be fairly said to have been suckled 
in the scene and nursed on the boards of the theatre. 

Maria, when a child, was the theme of universal 
admiration. The " little darling" was invited every- 
where, and, at length, the cupidity of the manager 
got the better of the feeling of the parent, and, at the 
early age of 12 {i.e. in July, 1810), she appeared at 
Plymouth in the character of Juliet. We pause here 
a moment to observe that in suffering his child to 
appear thus early before the public gaze, we doubt 
whether profit was his only incentive ; the lovely 
Maria was his pride ; and those who know a parent's 
weakness, may perhaps conceive that her dedui was 
owing more to his vanity than his avarice. 

In 181 1, Miss Foote sustained a r^;ular line at her 
feither's theatre, and her Susan Ashfield, 2^rayda, and 
Emily Worthington were spoken of as masterpieces 
of histrionic art. 

In that year, the Corporation of Plymouth set up 
and patronised a rival theatre, and Mr. Foote 
abandoned a concern where he could anticipate 
nothing but loss, and shortly afterwards established 
himself at an hotel in Exeter, where he unfortunately 
failed, 
c 
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In the meantime our heroine added to her stock of 
accomplishments those that were most likely to render 
her service in the profession which she was destined 
to follow. 

In 1 8 14, she determined to try her talents in the 
Metropolis, and, in the month of May in that year, 
appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, in Amanthis in 
The Child of Nature, Young, beautiful, intelligent, 
refined, yet unsophisticated, she was almost the 
creature she represented ; failure with her was 
impossible, her success was great. She was engaged 
at a liberal salary, and though the characters usually 
assigned to her were not of first-rate importance, 
the managers always considered our heroine's name 
as a sure card to draw money to the house. It will 
be remembered that in this year that extraordinary 
luminary. Miss O'Neill, appeared, and to that cause 
may be attributed Miss Foote's not having arrived at 
such early popularity as she must otherwise have 
attained ; for though these ladies adopted different 
lines of the drama, yet London can think but of one 
thing at a time. 

In the summer of 181 5, Miss Foote was engaged as 
a star at Cheltenham, and there W. Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, commonly called Colonel Berkeley, fell in 
love with her ; if such a creature as this Berkeley may 
be supposed capable of that passion. 
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Colonel Berkeley applied to her, ofTering his 
services to perform for her benefit; he had often 
previously rendered himself ridiculous by his stage 
exhibitions, which, however, had the effect of attract- 
ing an audience, as Berkeley is a mighty man indeed 
at Cheltenham (a toad is important amongst frogs I). 
Miss Foote had parental claims upon her for all that 
her professional exertions enabled her to accumulate, 
and an offer like this, of course, would not have been 
rejected by any one. 

Colonel Berkeley performed ; how, it is not our 
purpose to explain — the man claims the privil^e of 
disgusting his own townfolk — suffice it to say, he 
drew together a crowded audience, and Miss Foote 
felt ofc course grateful. He seized the opportunity, 
when he had thus ingratiated himself into her con- 
sideration, to plead his passion for her, and entreat 
her acceptance of his visits as an honourable suitor. 

So far all was well. It was not Maria's business to 
reflect how weak the head, or how bad the heart 
of her admirer ; he appeared before her with all the 
blandishments that wealth and an army tailor could 
bestow upon him ; he told her he adored her, 
and women are flattered, even when told ko by 
a fool. He was a soldier too (what a soldier !) and 
the softer sex, like the angler's easiest prey, are 
said to be peculiarly attracted ** by anything red or 
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glittering," however worthless the object may really be. 
Maria Foote was not free from the common weak- 
nesses of her sex ; she felt flattered by his attentions, 
and, in return, for his hollow professions of attachment, 
bestowed her affections upon him. Nor is this an 
impeachment on her understanding, for the strong- 
minded Mary Woolstonecroft loved the weak villain 
Emley. Indeed, it seems the ordination of Provid- 
ence, that talented women should place their affections 
upon ignorant or vicious men. 

For twelve months the Colonel was unremitting in his 
attentions, but pleaded unavoidable circumstances for the 
delay of his nuptials. The circumstances are these : — 

The mother of the Colonel* unfortunately produced 
her husband (Earl Berkeley) more ** heirs at iove,^ 
than "at law," not having been united to the Earl till 
the year 1796, though our hero was bom, we think, in 
1785 or 1786. It is but just to mention that the Earl 
affirmed that a private marriage took place in 
1785, but the House of Lords disallowed the proof; 
in consequence of which, one of the Colonel's younger 
brothers became entitled to the dignity of the earldom ; 
he, however, with great magnanimity refused to accept 
it, and the Colonel has long been petitioning the Crown 
to grant him the title that at present lies dormant. 

* This lady's maiden name was Mary Cole ; her father was a 
butcher at Gloucester. 
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Colonel Berkeley pleaded all this; persuaded the 
unsuspecting Maria that a marriage with her would 
injure his suit at court, and she at length consented to 
admit him prematurely to the privileges of a husband, 
on solemn asservation to fulfil his contract the moment 
he could do so without injuring the hope of his 
earldom. 

This connection subsisted some years, in the course 
of which time Miss Foote became the mother of two 
children ; whilst the Colonel buoyed up her hopes 
with deceitful promises, which his subsequent conduct 
proves he never meant to perform. 

Meantime the secret got buzzed in the Metropolis, 
doubtless through the medium of her heartless seducer, 
for she of course guarded her own expressions, and 
the conduct pursued was not likely to awaken 
suspicion. 

Though still the idol of the public, our heroine was 
wretched in the midst of shouts of approbation. The 
glare of happiness was around her, the voice of flattery 
rang in her ears, but the poison of guilty remembrance 
was fixed in her heart, and ill-requitted affection had 
banished peace from her bosom. 

That fascinating and powerful writer, Hope, has the 
following passage in his Anastasius, or the Memoirs of 
a Greek: — ** It is one thing to communicate pleasure 
to others, and another to taste of joy oneself" : 
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how bitterly was Maria doomed to prove the truth of 
the assertion. 

In Maria Darlington, Rebecca (Ivanhoe), Virginia, 
and Miranda, Miss Foote gained fresh laurels in her 
profession. By-the-bye, we omitted to mention that, 
on her first Metropolitan benefit, Mr. Betty (a near 
relative of our heroine's) played Alexander the Great 
to her Statira; this, her first tragic effort, was 
exceedingly creditable to her powers. 

During the years which she devoted to the ungrate- 
ful Berkeley, Miss Foote had continual offers of 
marriage, from young, honourable, and wealthy 
suitors ; all of which she was of course compi^led to 
decline. 

At length, tired of the baseness of the being 

" Who had taught her eyes to weep 
Their first sad tears, and yet could sleep," 

she listened to the honourable addresses of Joseph 
Hayne, Esq., of Burderop Park, Wiltshire, having 
previously broken off all personal communication with 
the Colonel. 

Hayne became acquainted with all the facts of our 
heroine's connection with Berkeley, yet, after this 
knowledge, offered her his hand and fortune. She 
accepted his proffer ; for reasons unknown, he broke 
the appointment for executing the settlement. Again 
he applied to her for pardon, and, on that occasion, 
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he uttered this memorable sentence— ** May God 
strike me dead, if ever I consent to separate myself 
from you." Yet, after this, he made and broke fre^ 
promises, pretending, or asserting, that his friends had 
locked him up ; and, ultimately, declined the match 
in toto. May the God he invoked, judge him merci- 
fully, is the worst we wish him hereafter, and the 
memory of his conduct be his punishment here. 

For his breach of promise, Miss Foote brought an 
action, and recovered ;^30CX) damages. 

And now a word or two of Mr. Hayne. We are 
infomed this precious youth, about three years since, 
paid his vows to Miss Bartolozzi, the sister of Madame 
Vestris, and the object of the peculiar r^^ard of the 
butterfly Petersham ; that he deceived Miss Bartolozzi 
as he did our heroine, and ultimately refused to fulfil 
his engagements, and that the friends of that lady, not 
being so conscientious as Job Thomberry, consented 
to "hush it up" for a "good round sum." Mark ! 
we assert this on information from a source which we 
think we can rely upon, but we will not vouch for its 
accuracy. A celebrated duellist, indeed, the best shot 
in the kingdom, is said to have been the mediator in 
this delicate transaction ; and we mention these 
circumstances, because we think it behoves the parties 
themselves to give publicity to the facts. Would they 
had done so long since ! 
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. If the story be as we have related it, its remaining 
a secret has been the means of much unhappiness to 
Miss Foote, and the cause of a public exposure that 
she can never forget. Had she known anything to 
incline her to doubt the honour of Hayne, would she 
not have acted with more circumspection towards 
him? even if she had been tempted to listen to 
proposals at all from such a source — which, with such 
a knowledge, we certainly think she would not have 
done. 

That Joseph Hayne, Esq., is, as Mr. Scarlett 
represented him, a great fool, we shall not, ibr a 
moment, attempt to deny ; but we fear he is something 
worse. Gm there be a crime more dire than trifling 
with the feelings of a woman ? yet, if report be true, 
he has done this, in more instances than one. 

We have now to notice a very general observation, 
i.e, that Miss Foote only feigned an attachment for 
Hayne, Certainly, at the first view, we are led to 
think that a gentleman, who was the acknowledged 
partisan of pugilists, and who spent his hours of 
meditation with such erudite characters as Tom 
Cannon and White-headed Bob, and who prided 
himself on his speed as a horsenuin, could have few 
attractions for the elegant, accomplished, talented 
Maria — ^but a little reflection alters the case. It has, 
as we before observed, been long an opinion that 
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talented women, by an unfortunate ^tality, love fools ; 
and, as far as folly can go, Hayne was eminently 
qualified to attract. Besides, Miss Foote*s early 
affections had been blighted ; she had been deceived 
by the being to whom her first feelings of attachment 
had been devoted, and she felt a void in her heart, 
that could not perhaps be filled by another object, but 
might be lightened by another's affection. Hayne 
professed that affection, offered marriage, riches, and 
rank ; and, reflecting upon her own gloomy prospects, 
she might have looked upon him as 

''Something dear to rest upon, 
That paid her for the loss of all." 

It has also been said, in justification of Berkeley and 
Hayne, that Miss Foote had drank too deeply of the 
nectar draught of flattery, to sober down to the dull 
monotony of mere matrimonial comfort. Those who 
assert this, know very little of human nature, and 
nothing at all about the stage. Why, even flattery 
will at last satiate, and plaudits become dull to the 
accustomed ear. It is true, in a certain way, an actor 
or actress, once used to the hand of approbation, 
might miss the soothing sound, and could not perhaps 
pursue their efforts in the profession without it, be- 
cause it becomes, from habit, the natural stimulus to 
scenic exertion ; but, retired from the stage, the thing 
ceases ; where no exertion is required, we feel not the 
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loss of a stimulant. Quick, in his retirement at 
Pentonville, is as happy (if not happier) as ever he was 
when the applauses of all London nightly awaited his 
appearance on the boards. 

We have, as briefly as possible, stated these circum- 
stances, and noticed the general impressions ; and now, 
ere we proceed to a more pleasing part of our duty, let 
us examine on what grounds this man, Berkeley, has 
broken his faith with a lovely woman, who confided in 
what she imagined he possessed — ^honour. Is it his 
birth? Surely Maria Foote, the daughter of an 
officer in the army, and of a lady whose relatives are 
of the greatest respectability, claims as high a rank as 
the illegitimate Berkeley. Is it his rank ? Let us see 
what that is — a colonel in the militia. What induced 
such a man as Berkeley to join our military forces at 
all ? Vanity, rank vanity. Did he wish to serve his 
country, the line was open to receive him ; but fight- 
ing is not the Colonel's forte ; no, but regimentals 
were desirable, that he might 

" Strut before a wanton ambling nymph " ; 

so he adopted the safe expedient of obtaining the 
honorary title without the danger. What is he be- 
sides ? An amateur actor, a private player ; a crea- 
ture, who, not having the excuse of want, willingly 
exposes his imbecility on a public stage ; a thing that. 
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with the power (as far as worldly dross conveys power) 
of patronising the stage, degrades it by ridiculous per- 
formances, and actually injures the professors of the 
art; for, supposing the influence of this amateur 
soldier and volunteer performer to attract an audience 
at Cheltenham on one night (that night being generally 
appropriated for some particular purpose), the whole 
business of the week i§ injured by the single overflow. 
We look upon Berkeley as a singular compound of the 
butterfly and the wasp ; he has all the frivolity of the 
one, with all the venom of the other. 

The M of A is a coxcomb, but he is a 

brave one; his dandyism goes no further than his 
attire; his heart and mind were not framed in St. 
James's. He, under different circumstances, gained 
the affections of a beautiful woman (and under such 
circumstances, too, as did not perhaps call for retribu- 
tion), but he did not desert her to the lonely solitude 
of bitter reflection and wounded feelings ; he was a 
man and a soldier ; and, if he was a sinner, was not a 
pitiful one. Had Colonel Berkeley married Miss 
Foote, who would have blamed him ? Has any one a 
right to impugn his conduct ? Are there not a myriad 
of examples of peers leading actresses to the altar? 
Surely, the illegitimate son of a butcher's daughter 
couhf not deem it a condescension ; and as to the 
futile objection of her having previously surrendered 
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herself to him, he should have remembered the pledge 
was his honour ; and did not that urge him to it, he 
might still take her hand with the consoling recollec- 
tion of 

" My father did so before me." 

But all these expectations have vanished, and we 
sincerely hope Miss Foote may live to enjoy happier 
hours than could have &llen to her lot had she been 
united to either Berkeley or Hayne. 

We think we may say the voice of the public has 
exculpated our heroine, but with her parents the case 
is different ; and here we conceive the ** many-headed 
monster" has been unjust. Mrs. Foote has been 
stigmatised as the supervisor ot her daughter's delin- 
quency ;, but how could she act otherwise ? The fiital 
step — the first one of error — was taken unknown to 
her, and when she discovered it, what could she or 
even her husband do, but 

" Take up thb mangled matter at the best " ? 

They, as well as their daughter, were soothed by 
Berkeley's promises ; he had them in his toils. Had 
they refused to countenance the connection, he would 
have made that a plea for not ratifying his solemn com- 
pact. Up to the last moment of Berkeley's pretended 
affection, we can pity but not condemn the unhappy 
parents ; they sought their child's welfare, and merely 
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erred in their course after it. But when Berkeley 
violated his faith we indeed consider the father culp- 
able ; an officer in His Majesty's army to stand tamely 
by and see his darling daughter blighted, nay, insulted 
by her^ seducer ; oh ! shame upon it ! age does not 
excuse this. But yet why should the public affix 
obloquy to this young lady's unhappy mother ? She 
could not seek out the wronger of her child, and 
demand reparation ; she had nothing but her tears to 
help her — she might weep over her child's desertion, 
but she could not revenge it. 

Enough of bitterness has been allotted to the 
unhappy mother of the hapless Maria ; there needs 
not the angry voice of popular clamour to wound a 
heart already stung beyond the skill of surgery. It is 
our conviction that, whatever are her errors, she has 
always felt the wannest affection for her child ; and 
she may now clasp her to her bosom and say, in the 
simple but touching language of the dramatist, ** Come 
to my arms, thrice dear to me, for having been the 
victim of a villain." 

To speak of Miss Foote's professional powers is an 
easy as well as pleasurable task. Her performances 
are more remarkable for talent than genius. She is 
perhaps, to speak with due impartiality, only a second- 
rate actress, but she possesses one. quality which 
genius does not always boast of, and which, indeed, is 
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perhaps the best substitute for genius itself : this is, 
the power of pleasing by a nameless chami which it is 
as easy to feel as it is impossible to describe. This 
magnetic power, generally designated by the title of 
fascination, we find in the possession of many beings 
in whom we in vain search for the cause of attraction ; 
it is not very common, however, in professors of the 
scenic art. With actors and actresses we generally 
find a definite something that delights us, but this is 
not the case with our heroine. View her in Maria Dar- 
lington, we should say she acts with ease, grace, and 
spirit ; she sings pleasingly, dances delightfully ; but 
it is neither of these things, no, nor these things 
conjoined, that yields us so much delight — it is the 
magic she throws over them. We are at a loss for a 
simile, unless we are allowed to compare it to the 
effect of the sun on animated nature ; the plants, the 
flowers, the birds, the lakes, are the same, whether 
Phcebus gilds them or not ; but it is his power that 
gives a tone to the whole, and that renders them dear 
to our perceptions and our feelings. 

Miss Foote's genteel comedy is peculiar for elegance, 
but it wants force and humour ; nor are her powers at 
all adapted to the higher walks of tragedy. She is, 
in a word, in the theatrical world, what the white rose 
is in the flower garden ; she has the sweetness, beauty, 
and fragrance of the red rose, without its colouring. 
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Miss Foote's powers as a singer are limited ; but in 
such characters as Phoebe, in Roshta, she is indeed 
delightful. Her playful manner of singing the lines 

" There's fifty young men have told me fine tales, 
And called me the fairest she," 

is the nearest musical assimilation to dialogue we ever 
heard. 

In Aladdin and Johanna ( The Steward; or, Fashion 
and Feelin/^)y which are technically termed "breeches 
parts," Miss Foote blends a happy delicacy with 
correct delineation ; and if we had never seen her in 
the garb of her own sex, should say we had seldom 
beheld any being more lovely than she appears in the 
opposite attire. Indeed, the little notion we person- 
ally have formed of angels of the masculine gender, 
are derived from seeing this lady in male habiliments. 

In person, Miss Foote is about the middle size, with 
an oval face, most expressive features, and a tout 
ensemble of extreme innocence ; her hair is light 
brown, and strays in profusion over a beatifully formed 
neck ; her figure is exquisite, and her eyes — we have 
searched Anacreon Moore through for a hue to 
describe them by — and take this as the most 
appropiate : — 

*• Her floating eyes, oh I they resemble 
Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Is making the waters round them tremble." 
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*• Form'd both by art and nature to inspire 
In woman envy, and in man desire. 

She studied nature too, as well as books." 

JOMEN and music" — ^but you know 
the proverb, reader : and all our 
stage heroines are as anxious to 
conceal their years as the most regular 
screw in Smithfield could be respect- 
ing a 1 7 -year-old pony. The subject of our present 
memoir is the daughter of a performer of the name of 
Duncan, who attained considerable provincial celebrity 
at Liverpool, where, we believe, our heroine, Maria 
Duncan, was bom. As to the year, that b a fact 
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which we are hopeless of ascertainmg — a lady who 
has been 20 years a London favourite confess her 
age '. — the request would be monstrous. The infant 
Maria, as soon as she could walk, personated the 
Duke of York,* in Richard the Thirds and divers 
devils, cupids, hol^oblins, and fairies, too numerous 
to mention. 

In 1796, she played Priscilla Tomboy, in Dublin, 
for her father's benefit with enthusiastic applause ; and 
we believe this and Nell still remain her pet parts. 
She was stated to be then 13 years of age ; ergo^ if 13 
in 1796, in 1824 she must be 41 {Cocker\ She 
afterwards appeared as Rosetta, when Miss Farren 
(afterwards Lady Derby) witnessed her performance, 
and strongly encouraged the young aspirant, and said, 
** She hoped to see her in a few years on the London 
boards, performing in her line of characters, at the 
head of her profession.'* In a few years her hopes 
were realised. 

The Dublin theatre, about the years 1797 and 1798, 
was not in such a state as to make it desirable to 
remain there ; and the York circuit, imder the man- 
agement of the renowned Tate Wilkinson, was rising 
into estimation, and luckily for Miss Duncan, the 

* As she played this part to the great GK>ke, it must have 
been in 1794, when that actor was in Dublini where our heroine 
was then engaged with her father. 
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veteran enlisted her into his corps. She appeared as 
Sophia, in The Road to RuiUy and Tate was so 
delighted with the effort that he raised her salary, and 
gave her the run of all the light comedy. In York 
she was an extraordinary favourite, and her name is 
still remembered and treasured there as that of one of 
the great dramatic geniuses they have nurtured and 
sent to the Metropolis. 

At Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool, she in- 
stantly became a favourite, and at each of these places 
she received offers from London ; but she considered 
Scotland her native ground, and preferred exerting her 
talents before the ** bonny Caledonians," to trusting 
the fickle favour of a London auditory. 

In the summer of 1804 she accompanied some 
friends to Margate, and whilst there received a liberal 
offer from Wilmot Wells, the Margate manager. She 
performed at the Margate theatre one month ; and, as 
the auditors there are almost all from the land of 
Cockneyshire, she, from her rapturous reception by 
them, overcame her dread of the London ordeal ; and 
an offer from Mr, Wroughton whilst there, she closed 
for a liberal salary, and appeared at Drury Lane 
Theatre as Lady Teazle. Her performance was so 
effective that 7 he School for Scandal had a run of 
dxteen nights : a thing nearly unprecedented with a 
comedy which was even then exceedingly hackneyed. 
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In Letitia Hardy, and characters of that stamp, 
Miss Duncan continued to delight the town ; whilst 
she was the successful rival of Mrs. Jordan in Nell in 
The Devil to Pay^ and Peggy {Country Girt), and 
Priscilla ( TAe Romp), In the season 1805 she played 
her first original character in London, Julia, the 
heroine of Tobin*s posthumous comedy of The Honey- 
moon, This has justly been considered her chef 
cPauvre, Her acting during the dance with Lopez is 
the finest piece of pantomime the stage has ever 
Mritnessed. 

*' It almost might be said, 
The body thought." 

In The Highland Reel^ her personation of Maggy 
MacGilpin is exquisite ; and her singing the ballad, 
"Though I am now a very little lad," ^tscinating 
beyond conception. It is now some years since she 
has favoured the town with that personation ; and 
none but those who have heard her can ims^ne the 
delightfully arch expression she communicates to the 
following lines : — 

*' My captain, as he takes his glass, 
May wish to toy with a pretty lass ; 
For such a one I've 9 roguish eye, 
He'll never want a girl when I am by." 

This lady, a few years since, transferred her services 
to Covent Garden, where her personation of a lady 
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who disguises as a countrymah) etc., in a piece called 
Helpless Animals ^ which was damned with peculiar 
expedition, was particularly happy. She once person- 
ated Captain Macheath for her benefit, and it far 
exceeded the performance of any female Madieath we 
have yet seen ; though we cannot complement Her 
taste in voluntarily assuming such a character. 

As a general actress, she is decidedly the first of the 
present day. Her Julia {Rivals) places her high on 
the list of sentimental comedy ; and in light comedy 
no one has appeared since 1804 that could pretend to 
rival her. 

On the 31st of October, 1812, Miss Duncan gave 
her hand and heart to Mr. Davison ; and we lament 
to say that, though endowed with every virtue and 
blandishment that could render the married state 
delightful, her domestic felicity has not been enhanced 
by the habits of him who should have rendered her 
home a pleasure, and whose society should have been 
her solace. We know no moral law that restrains us 
from exposing vice or folly ; and when we know that 
a man has left a charming woman, who possessed 
every virtue and accomplishment to delight, for the 
pleasures (if pleasures they may be called) of the 
gaming-table. In giving publicity to the circumstance, 
we think we shall scarcely excite the censure of any 
honourable mind. Can rouge tt noir present more 
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attractions than the red and white that blooms in the 
countenance of a fescinating woman? Or can the 
rattling of the dice be more melodious than the voice 
of a syren like Mrs. Davison ? 

Mrs. Davison is in person above the middle size ; 
her hair is extremely black ; her features are promin- 
ent and rather masculine, but exceedingly expressive ; 
her eyes are a dark hazel, with eye-lashes like ** silken 
fringe on jet.'' She possesses a fine ear for music, an 
extensive and melodious voice, and her Caledonian 
ballads are wildly beautiful and romantically sweet 
In "Roy's Wife," "John Anderson," "Whistle and 
I '11 come to thee, my lad," and " Logic o' Buchan," 
she has never been equalled. If we were asked to 
point out a particular passage in which the highest 
degree of grace and expression were combined, 
we should instance her manner of delivering the 
following lines in the song last named : — 

*' I sit on my creepie, and spin at my wheel, 
And think o' the laddie that lo'es me sae weel." 

When The Travellers was revived two seasons since, 
she surprised the town by her performance of a first- 
rate operatic character ; and in her duet with 
Braham, she divided the attention and applause of 
the auditors. 

Her salary for her last season was, we believe, £\^ 
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per week, but we do not pledge ourselves for our 
accuracy in this particular. 

We lament to hear that Mrs. Davison lately entered 
into an engagement with Mr. Price, the American 
manager, and that she will shortly embark for the 
United States. When she departs she will leave 
behind her no one to compensate her loss, and she 
will meet with no rival on the spot where her future 
exertions will be made. America has never yet seen 
any great actress of ours, saving Mrs. Bartley, and we 
may be forgiven when we say we envy them the 
delight they must feel from our favourite's perform- 
ances. 

That she may experience more happiness in that 
country than she has ever known in this, is our fervent 
wish, and that she may speedily return to resume that 
station which, we fear, no one of the present day can 
fill in her absence, we ardently hope. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed 
this lady has delayed, if not altogether relinquished, 
the idea of emigrating. She is now in London, dis- 
engaged. Really, Messrs. EUiston and Kemble seem 
to have an extraordinary notion of acting. Can the 
former gentleman imagine for a moment that Mrs. 
Yates, talented as she certainly is, can compensate 
for the loss of our heroine ? Or does Charles Kemble 
corisider Mrs. Chattersley or Miss Chester as her 
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equals ? We are well assured the public do not think 
so. As to old Drury, it is in a delightful way, 
since it was found impracticable lately to get up 
The School for Scandal for want of a representative 
for Sir Oliver ; * and, we believe, many of our stock 
comedies cannot be produced at that theatre for the 
lack of the present subject of our present memoir. If 
this b managerial policy, it is very pitiftd policy 
indeed; and the old proverb of "penny wise and 
pound foolish" may be fiedrly applied to it. Why 
should the public be deprived of the talents of the 
greatest actresses of the day at the caprice of mana- 
gers? Talent is a marketable commodity, managers 
merely tradesmen that live by the sale of it ; and the 
public voice should force them to bring their best 
goods into the market, and not suffer the gold to lie 
n^lected, whilst the trade is supplied with plated 
goods, that bear awhile the glitter of genius, but ulti- 
mately prove neither to possess any real solidity or 
intrinsic value. 

* This was prior to the appearance of Mr. Downe ; but that 
gentleman has received a sum of money and thrown up his 
articles, therefore the company still remain in the dilemma we 
have described. 
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JOHN PRITT HARLEY 

" His action always strong, but sometimes such 
That candour must declare, he acts too muck. 

— Churchill. 

* Upon my word, Jack, thou art a very impudent fellow." 

^The Rivals, 




|OHN PRITT HARLEY (the son of 
Mr. John Harley, late a silk mercer, in 
the parish of St. Martin-m-the-Fields), 
was bom, according to all his bio- 
graphers, in February, 1790, but, as we 
affirm, for reasons hereafter stated, in jox about 1786. 
He received a respectable education, and was placed, 
at 15 years of age, in the shop of a linen-draper ; and, 
in this capacity, the first scintillations of his theatrical 
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fire appeared, for he converted the yard into a rapier, 
and was sa-sa-ing, instead of measuring, eternally. 
Whilst in this capacity, he contracted an intimacy 
with the then amateur Oxberry, who was the com- 
panion of his Sunday walks, the confidant of his scenic 
wishes, and the judge of his probationary efforts. At 
Berwick Street, in conjunction with Oxberry, he 
made several essays, and they were rewarded by 
universal plaudits by the auditors. Oxberry, however, 
soon started to try his fortune in a provincial circuit, 
and our hero, having lost his Phylades, relaxed a little 
in his ardour in the pursuit. 

. About this time he deserted poplins for parchment, 
and changed the yard for the quill. He was for some 
time in the office of Messrs. Windus & HoUoway, in 
Chancery Lane ; but we are informed that he never 
entertained any serious thoughts of following that 
profession. 

In the year 1806 (all our scenic historians say 1807), 
he bade adieu to quill driving, and quitting declara- 
tions, records, and pad^ padded off to Cranbrook 
(Kent), where the late Mr. Jerrold was astonishing 
the natives with a company particularly select, but by 
no means numerous. Harley had but little knowledge 
of the technicalities of his new profession, or what is 
usually termed the " business of the stage,'' and, as 
most managers look on this as the criterion of merits 
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Mr. Jerrold cast him but few characters, and those of 
no considerable importance. At this period, Wilkinson 
was a fellow-labourer in the same vineyard, and in 
possession of most of the parts to which our hero 
aspired. Here Mr. Harley paid his addresses to 
Miss Riley (daughter of Mrs. Inchbald, a well-known 
provincial actress), but, alas ! his suit miscarried. 
Indeed, as our future pages will show, our hero has 
been unfortunate indeed in the court of Hymen. 

In the summer of 1807 (or, according to others, 
1808), Mr. Harley quitted manager Jerrold for the 
Southend company, and was accordingly enlisted 
amongst Trotter's corps; and, in this company, he 
found his old fellow-sinner (if, which we presume to 
be the case, private acting be sinning), Oxberry. 
With Trotter, Mr. Harley remained some years ; and, 
in the extensive practice his situation gave him, 
acquired that knowledge of his profession that laid the 
basis of his future fortune. On one occasion he 
quitted him for a short period, aild performed with 
Mrs. Baker, at Rochester, but he soon returned to his 
old quarters. 

Before we proceed further, it may be as well to say 
on what grounds we presume to state-positively the 
dates at which we fix Mr. Harle/s several steps to 
notoriety, in contradiction to TAe Theatricallnquisilor, 
and several works of the same, nature as our owa,. 
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Our reasons are these — personal knowledge, and the 
possession of the play-bills for the period of the 
company of which Mr. Harley was a member. 

We do not suspect Mr. Harley for one moment of 
the folly or weakness of concealing his age (the 
difference being but three or four years), or of denying 
the length of time which he spent in provincial 
engagements; but we state the facts, because we 
pledge ourselves to state nothing else, and to expose 
the quackery of those who pretend to publish the 
memoirs of comedians. 

Mr. Harley, when a youth, was the companion of 
Oxberry, and played in private with him in the year 
1802 ; now, if 1790 was the correct date of his birth, 
he could only have been 12 years of ^e at that 
period. 

In reply to his hiaking his first essay on a public 
stage in July, 1808, we affirm that we have seen the 
bill of his benefit in the second company he joined, 
the date of which is 1807, and he had already been a 
year with Mr. Jerrold. 

In Mr. Trotter's company his comic singing also 
contributed to render him a favourite, and the 
"Almanack Maker," " Pic-nickery," etc., were his 
stock songs, and received r^;ular encores. Our hero 
at this time was so extremely thin, that he obtained 
the satirical cc^omen of **fat Jack," His utility, 
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and invariable correctness in his text, however, 
rendered him valuable to the manager; and his 
urbanity and propriety of conduct off the stage made 
him generally respected by the townspeople. 

After many hard campaigns under the banners of 
Trotter, Mr. Harley quitted the south of England for 
the north, and joined Manle/s company at Stamford, 
which place he shortly quitted, and appeared at York 
in 1813. The comedians that had preceded our hero 
in this circuit had all become Metropolitan fiivourites, 
and they had ^h of them passed some years in 
York ; they stand thus — Fawcett, Emery, Mathews, 
and Knight. Mathews quitted York in 1803, and 
Knight uninterruptedly retained his situation until 
that gentleman came to London, Mr. Harley, 
therefore, had to struggle against the reminiscences of 
the townsfolk. Mr. Harley's principal inducement 
for going to York, was to gain the hand of a widow 
of the name of Woodhouse, but 

** The course of true love never did run smooth " ; 

and, we are credibly informed, the lady, piqued at 
some imaginary slight on the part of her lover, gave 
her hand to Mr. R. Cummins, of York, thus giving 
a death-blow to our comedian's hopes. 

At York, Mr. Harley was generally respected ; but* 
when Mr. T. Wilkinson sold the circuit, the new 
E 
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manager, Mr. Mansell, did not deem our hero's 
services necessary, and Mr. Harley, therefore, once 
more returned to the Worthing and Brighton theatres ; 
and, whilst at the latter place, it is said, happening 
to sing a pathetic ballad with peculiar taste, at the 
table of a friend, he attracted the attention of Michael 
Kelly, who was present, and who recommended him 
to Mr. Arnold as a second singer. When Mr. 
Harley was applied to by that gentleman, he explained 
that his pretensions were to a different station in the 
theatre ; and, after some delay, he was engaged, and 
appeared at the English Opera House on the 15th of 
July, 181 5, as Marcelli in The DeviVs Bridge^ and 
Peter Fidget in The Boarding ffottse. His reception 
was flattering in the extreme ; and in Mingle, 
Leatherhead, Rattle, and Pedrillo, he increased the 
favourable impression he had made. The English 
Opera House, at that period, much wanted such a 
comedian; Mathews had been secured at the Hay- 
market, Bannister and Fawcett had 

* ' Fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf." 

Harley combined with his talent an anxious wish to 
please, and the most inde&tigable industry; in 
addition to which, what proved a summum bonum 
in manager Arnold's eyes, "he sang his music well." 
Ere many weeks had elapsed, Mr. Harley received 
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a liberal offer from the management of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, and on Saturday, September i6, 
1 815, made his appearance as Lissardo in The 
Wofider, His success must be in the recollection of 
all our readers ; indeed, it was "a palpable hit." As 
Bannister meditated retiring, and Lovegrove was con- 
fined by illness from 18 14, and only appeared once in 
the ensuing year, Harley came to old Drury under 
more fortunate auspices than perhaps any actor since 
Thespis drove his car. For though Bannister retained 
his Acres, and our hero was obliged to play Fag, yet 
the veteran could not endure study, and in all the new 
pieces Harley was employed, as also in almost all 
Bannister's characters in opera; for six-and-thirty 
years' practice had not improved the great Walter's 
voice, so that Harley was continually before the • 
public in excellent parts, and those parts, too, in 
which he most excels, the comic heroes of opera, the 
buffas of the English stage. 

The regulations of the committee prohibiting Mr. 
Harley from appearing in due time at the English 
Opera, the proprietor of the latter establishment com- 
menced an action against him for breach of his engage- 
ment, and obtained a verdict of jf 1000, which, how- 
ever, he has never exacted, and, we believe, never will. 
Mr. Harley has since performed at the English Opera 
House, of which he was, for one season, stage-manager. 
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Of hSs subsequent career we need not say much. 
During the recess at Drury, he has, for the two last 
seasons, employed his talents at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Since he has been at Drury, he has 
perhaps sustained more original characters than any 
actor on the stage, except Jones ; and he is r^;arded 
by his brethren "as the best actor of a bad part 
breathing." Phantom in Frightened to Death, and 
Popolino in The Sleeping Draught, are two characters 
that he has made exclusively his own. 

Mr. Harley is five feet seven inches in height, of a 
light complexion, blue eyes, and his under-jaw 
protrudes considerably, a circumstance which he 
renders subservient to comic eflfect His voice, in 
speaking, is rather indistinct ; and when he becomes 
impassioned, resembles squeaking rather than speak- 
ing. He has some knowledge of music, a very 
correct ear, and his voice is a counter-tenor, and 
possesses some very good tones. In the parody 
"When gooseberries grow on the stem of a daisy," 
he executes some passages, and one or two cadenzas, 
with much grace and effect 

In private life, Mr. Harley is an honour to the 
stage, and a pattern to his brethren. We are informed 
he has, eve^ since his London engagement, supported 
his mother and sisters in comfort and respectability. 
He, rather too particuk^rly perhaps, avoids public 
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company, and is the very reverse of a bon vivant* 
He is of a very nervous temperament, and so tenacious 
of his health that he occasionally betrays symptoms 
of hypochondriacism* He enjoys a large and highly 
respectable circle of acquaintance, which (says the 
green-room) he obtained in the following manner. 
An old gentleman called upon him and made many 
professions of friendship for his (Harley's) father's 
sake. Mr. Harley, of course, thanked him, and thus 
ended the first meeting. On the second rencontre^ 
his visitor began to talk of the late Mr. Harley's 
performances, and our hero soon found that the old 
gentleman mistook him for the son of a Mr. Harley, 
some years since a member of the Covent Garden 
company. Mr. Harley undeceived him instantly ; 
but the pertinacious visitor was slow of conviction ; 
and when, at last, he could no longer entertain a 
doubt, he said : "Well, though you are not a son of 
my friend, I'll still be a friend to you." He kept his 
word ; introduced him to all his connections, and 
yearly on his benefit gave, and still gives, him a proof 
of the durability and value of his firiendship. . 

In all probability Mr. Harley will quit Drury Lane 
this season for the opposite house, where he will 
succeed to all Fawcett's busmess. He has more than 
once appeared there (by leave of the Drury manager), 
as Servit2 and Whimsicula, when Fawcett was unwell. 
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in the first instance, and when Larkin failed in the 
second. 

Of Mr. Harley's talents as a comedian, we shall 
make a brief summary. He possesses, in common 
with Jones, that great gift of nature — ^animal spirits ; 
and, like Jones, he is always bustling : this is sufficient 
to make him moderately popular, for the very appear- 
ance of good humour in the actor inspires it in the 
auditor. Mr. Harley never delights us with, any 
strong touch of nature, and but seldom with any 
markings of character, though he frequently extorts 
our lav^hter, at the expense of our sense of propriety, 
by his eccentricity. In fact, he is an excellent farce 
actor, but in comedy he is beyond his depth; and 
thov^h he may keep his head above water by paddling, 
he can never bravely breast the billows. Ilis 
Phantom, Whimsicula, Edward {Haunted Tower), 
Caleb Quotem, Peter Fidget, etc., etc, are all good 
performances; and if he fells below the level of 
Bannister, Fawcett, and Lovegrove, in them respec- 
tively, yet as an artist, portraying the whole, he rbes 
above any one of them. He is not so hard an actor 
as Fawcett is and Lovegrove was, and he is more 
mercurial than Bannister was in our time. In Gold- 
finch, Marplot, and Dashwood, he decidedly and 
entirely fails ; and his Trudge, Ollapod, and Pangloss 
are at best but second-rate performances. Sbake- 
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speare's language does not Suit our hero, and though 
he does more than we perhaps might have expected 
in Touchstone and Autolycus, he is many d^^rees 
below Fawcett in the one, and Munden in the other. 
He is, like most of our modem comedians, a decided 
mannerist, and this circumstance has rendered it a 
matter of surprise to us that he should ever have 
attempted Buskin, and many other parts of this 
description, where the assumption of divers disguises 
and manners form the features of the part. To do 
this effectually, the actor should be able to assume a 
voice and manner totally different from those Nature 
may have assigned him ; this Mr. Harley cannot do. • 
He changes his wig, his coat, and his boots ; but his 
l^;s and his voice are immutable, and his walk and 
his diction instantly betray him. There is one actor 
in the profession whose voice, like his wiggery, can 
be the medium of a thousand disguises. We are 
always in pain when Mr. Harley attempts anything 
of this sort, because we are convinced that nothing 
but his popularity shields him from disapprobation. 
His " imitations," too, which he occasionally attempts, 
are all bad, and Mr. Harley would do well to avoid 
attempting too much, lest his auditors, seeing him do 
many things ill, may cease to remember that he can 
do anything well. 

Mr. Harley is unmarried, but he has (says the 
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green-room) long devoted his attentions to Miss Tree, 
the dancer, of Drury ; but that lady having the 
unfortunate encumbrance of a husband, of course 
could not listen to his addresses. The feet, we 
believe, is that Miss Tree is the wife of a Mr. Quin, 
who, however, has long since left the lady to seek 
her own fortune, when and where she could ; and 
whether the lively columbine will ultimately consent 
to be Mrs. Haxley- Quin, time alone can decide. 
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' Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see ; 
To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee." — Moore. 




j HE lovely subject of the present memoir 
is the eldest daughter of Mr. John 
O'Neill, a provincial performer in the 
sister country. Her mother was 
formerly a Miss Featherstone, and 
latterly embraced her husband's profession, and gave 
Dirth to our heroine, we are informed, in the year 
1 791. Like her contemporary, Kean, our heroine 
was reared in indigence. The profits of a provincial 
performer are always scanty, perhaps especially so in 
Ireland; -and, as our heroine was only one of a 
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numerous family, it may readily be imagined that Mr. 
O'Neill could not afford expending much on the edu- 
cation of his daughter. We believe her principal 
instructions were derived from her mother, save that 
she was for a short period at a small school at Drog- 
heda, where, if we may believe the account of a 
reputable tradesman, he has often seen the ** little 
cratur " running barefoot about the streets. 

Of the Drogheda theatre Mr. O'Neill was stage 
manager, and he there introduced our heroine in 
juvenile characters ; and, at the age of 12, in some 
parts of a more important description. 

At Drogheda, Mr. Talbot, a gentleman whose 
talents have justly placed him at the head of the Irish 
stage, saw our heroine, and prevailed on her father^ to 
suffer her to proceed with him to Belfast. She did so, 
and for two years remained the distinguished favourite 
of that stage, she was 

" So young, so beautiful " ; 

' and united with youth and beauty so much of the best 
part of the mimic art — feeling. 

Mr. Talbot being manager of the Belfast stage, and 
his forte lying in comedy, Miss O'Neill's talents were 
called into requisition for Bizarre, Lady Teazle, Lady 
Bell, etc., much more frequently than for Juliet, 
Isabella, or Callista, and, therefore, when that 
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gentleman's influence obtained her an engagement in 
Dublin, she chose the Widow Cheerly for her debut. 

It happened, fortunately for our heroine, that Miss 
Walstein (who was a prodigious &vourite) had absented 
herself from her DubUn friends ; Miss O'Neill had, 
therefore, not to battle against the rivalry of that 
powerful actress. 

The Irish, who possess a vast deal of genius and 
very little taste, were rather slow in discovering the 
beauty of Miss O'Neill's acting ; and during her first 
season, she was mentioned as a *' tolerable substitute 
for Miss Walstein, but deficient in power and concep- 
tion." The next season that lady returned to Dublin, 
and divided the business with our heroine. Miss 
O'Neill played Jane Shore, Miss Walstein Alicia ; but 
that lady kept Lady Townley and Lady Teazle, whilst 
our heroine reprised on Juliet, and Ellen in The Lady 
of the Lake, Apropos of the latter piece, it was 
admirably acted in Dublin. Miss O'Neill was the 
lovely Ellen, and though not Scott's Ellen, still 
beautiful enough to win the heart of the wariest Scots- 
man in "a' the Hielands." Miss Walstein, who 
deserves the title of the Hibernian Siddons, was the 
broken-hearted Blanche ; and every word she uttered 
went to the hearts of the hearers. It had all the 
romance of madness, without its horrors ; it por- 
trayed the feeling of a lacerated heart, without tearing 
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forth the wounds to dramatic exhibition ; in one word, 
it was a sorrow you might see, not hear. Conway 
(then at his height), before the malice of the ferocious 
vagabond Hooke had broken his spirit and reduced 
his confidence, was the gallant James, and poor mad 
Sowerby acted Rhoderick Dhu. Sowerby had more 
talent than the Cockney critics gave him credit for, 
and in this character he was particularly happy. 

In Juliet, Miss O'Neill gained many admirers, and 
this part in Dublin, as well as London, was perhaps 
the stepping-stone to her fortune. 

On her first representation of that character in the 

capital of Ireland, the following ludicrous circumstance 

occurred. The balcony in the garden scene was 

particularly low, and Conway, who every one knows 

was particularly tall, in delivering the lines, 

** Oh ! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek/' 

laid his hand upon the balcony. A fellow in the 

gallery immediately roared out, "Get out wid your 

blarney ; why don't you touch her then, and not be 

preaching Parson Saxe there ? " 

It is in the recollection of our readers that from 

the retirement of Mrs. Siddons many efforts have 

been made to supply her place. Miss Booth, Mrs. 

Faucit, Mrs. M*Gibbon, Mrs. Weston, and several 

other provincial actresses were tried. Some ** came 
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like shadows, so departed," others struggled through 
two or three first-rate parts, and then dropped into an 
inferior line ; but no one appeared who completely 
caught Johnny Bull by the horns. 

Managers are always talking of their gratitude to 
the public, of which they do not possess one spark, 
nor do we see why they should ; for a theatre stands 
in the same point of view as any other shop, where 
for a certain sum a certain article may be obtained. 
If the quantum of amusement be not worth the 
admission money, the people won't come ; if it be, 
they of course will, and gratitude is all humbug 
either way. 

In the year 1814, the Drury Lane proprietors had 

brought a choice article into the dramatic market, and 

the public gave their viands a decided preference, and 

whilst Drury groaned with the weight of her visitors, 

poor Covent Garden was in danger of £^proximating 

too near to a performance of the Dtserted Village, 

'* Now Rogers' conscience, it appears, 
Was not by half so lively as his fears " ; 

and so Mr. Thomas Harris, who would have let the 

public (to whom he was so grateful) want a tragic 

actress to the day of judgment, had not empty 

benches offered a convincing argument in favour of 

producing novelty, began to bestir him, and even 

then the poor manager was restricted. To produce a 
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new male performer to rival Kean might have drawn 

houses, and Vandenhoflf was ready enough to come ; 

but **out, alas!" what then would have become of 

the Kembles, Mr. Harris's coadjutors? Had a new 

performer at that house made a successful stand 

against Kean, the remedy would have been worse 

than the disease. Under these circumstances the 

manager set about lady-hunting. Mrs. Pitt (now 

Mrs. Saville) was thought of, but she would not 

attempt tragedy, and comedy was not what they 

wanted. Miss Walstein asked terms too high to give 

on speculation, and besides they did not want to bind 

themselves to a long eng^ement, for fear of failure. 

Miss O'Neill was offered very moderate terms, and 

she 

" Bit like a young gudgeon.' 

With no very sanguine expectations did the managers 
announce this young lady for Juliet; "they rather 
dwelt in hope, than lived in anticipation : " but 
Thursday, October 6, 1814, proved the most fortunate 
night that the grim visage of Fawcett ever brightened 
at. After the first act, the audience were really 
enthusiastic in their plaudits, and it was recorded as 
one of the most successful first appearances ever 
known. 

Crowded houses were the result of this engagement, 
and the managers progressively raised our heroine's 
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salary till it amounted to £30 P^ week. Her benefits 
were invariably overflows, and her professional trips 
nncommonly productive. Indeed, her terms at 
provincial theatres were exorbitant in the extreme. 
Kean (when at his zenith) went to Portsmouth for 
three nights for £$o a night ; Miss O'Neill demanded 
£y^. This sum, as Portsmoiith is now a dead town, 
was certainly too mudi. 

Miss O'Neill performed Juliet, Belvidera, and 
Monimia, to the Romeo, Jaffier, and Polydore of 
Conway, and the town talk gave her hand to that 
gentleman ; but the public, and the enlightened 
gentlemen of the press, were alike wrong in their 
conjectures. 

On the i6th of March, i8i6. Miss O'Neill made 
her first Metropolitan essay in comedy, in the character 
of Lady Teazle, and perhaps this efibrt excited more 
interest than even her dgd^ She afterwards per- 
formed the Widow Cheerly, Mrs. Oakley, and Lady 
Townley ; and, for her benefits, Maria in the Citizen, 
in which she sang tolerably and danced delightfiilly, 
and Katharine in Taming the Shrew, which was 
considered to be a £ulure. After a few nights, the 
great critic, the treasurer, discovered that her comedy 
was inferior to her tragedy, for it did not draw such 
large audiences; therefore she wooed Thalia but 
seldom, and thus the London public were deprived of 
F 
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an opportunity of beholding her Lady Bell {Know 
your own Mind)^ and Bizarre {Inconstant)^ which the 
Irish critics pronounce inimitable. 

Amongst the many new tragedies to which Miss 
O'Neill's genius gave the Promethean touch, may be 
named Evadne, Her performance in the duel scene 
in this play was equally beyond description or com- 
mendation. Adelaide would not have been heard 
throughout but for her exertions; and the Apostate 
owes her much. 

Talent and beauty, united as they were in our 
heroine, created of course a host of admirers, and 
many a titled dangler, whose strength of pocket and 
weakness of head made him a green-room visitor, 

*' Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again " ; 

but our heroine was, to descend to fsishionable 
.technicality, "not come-at-able." With a propriety, 
which should have more imitators. Miss O'Neill never 
attended the theatre unless accompanied by her 
.£Either or ohe of her brothers. An Irish nobleman, at 
one period, made honourable overtures, but his alliance 
was rejected with humility but firmness. 

Old ladies, who are sovereign authorities in love 
matters, affirm that '* Mr. Right " comes at least once 
in every woman's life. Far be it from us to contradict 
the axiom, though, 0rom facts of daily occurrence, we 
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observe some ladies receive five or even six visitations. 
Be this as it may, W. Becher, Esq., M.P., paid his 
addresses to our heroine in 1819, and, at the close of 
that year, robbed the stage of the greatest tragic 
actress it could boast of since the Siddonian era. 

Mr. Becher is a gentleman possessing large pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of Mallow (for which he 
is member), and he and his wife visit all the nobility 
and gentry of Ireland; and we are happy to hear 
that Mrs. Becher's conduct in a more elevated position 
reflects an honour upon her husband's choice. 

Our heroine did not deem it necessary to bid fare- 
well to her London friends, which, after the extra- 
ordinary favour she had enjoyed, she certainly should 
have done. But she considered, and perhaps justly, 
that there was no gratitude due ; the public are not 
the kind souls that actors generally pretend to think 
them, and we question if even talent is ever fostered 
beyond its merits. Miss O'Neill brought her talents, 
and the public brought their money; the people 
wanted entertainment, and that she found for them ; 
she wanted emolument, and that they provided for 
her. It is a simple bargain and sale ; and an actor 
at Covent Garden stands in exactly the same situation 
as a book at Murray's ; if the book has merit, the 
public buy it, yet no author ever felt grateful to the 
purchasers; why an actor should, we have yet to 
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learn. But as to the punctilio of bidding farewell, 
inasmuch as the public become at the least the 
acquaintances, the customers of the performer, we 
really think that should not be dispensed with. 

Miss O'Neill has several brothers and sisters. One 
brother is in the army, she having purchased a 
lieutenancy for him. And another is in the medical 
profession ; and her other brother was the travelling 
companion of his sister, and occasionally performed 
with her. On one occasion in particular, we remem- 
ber, in the summer of 1819, his performing Norval to 
her Lady Randolph at Aberdeen. Report said but 
little of his talents. 

During her brilliant career in the Metropolis, many 
tales were framed or repeated of our heroine's avarice, 
which her friends combated by a repetition of her 
generosity to her relatives, but 

•' E'en the kite is careful for her l^rood " ; 

and this young lady's refusal to play gratis for the poor 
at Birmingham certainly does not redound to her 
honour. 

As an actress, we certainly consider our heroine 
the greatest of her day. She had not the pathos, nor 
the deep insight into the human heart that Miss Kelly 
possesses, but she had more dignity, and a higher 
tone of acting. We feel Miss Kelly approximated 
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most to nature, yet we admired Miss O'Neill most. 
In Jane Shore, Belvidefa, Mrs. Beverley, and 
Monimia, she gave her auditors no time to think, but 
carried them with her ; her griefs became theirs, and 
reflection was lost in sympathy. In Isabella she was 
more artificial; the start — the scream — the sudden 
transition of tone and manner, were all the trick of the 
trade, and savoured strongly of adoption from the 
style of Kean. Her Lady Constance was touchingly 
tender, but it wanted grandeur. Her Lady Randolph 
and Volumnia {Cortolanus) were, in our estimation, 
decided failures. She could not represent maternal 
afiection ; her love was all the love of fire, youth, and 
passion, it beamed in her eyes, and trembled on her 
tongue; and when she strove to subdue its tone to 
maternal feeling, she became tame, cold, and insipid. 
Miss O'Neill could be dignified, if the situation called 
for it; Mrs. Siddons could not be otherwise, under 
any circumstances. Miss O'Neill was a lovely ardent 
creature, with whose griefs we s)rmpathised, and 
whose sorrows raised our pity. Mrs. Siddons was a 
wonderfid being, for whom we felt awe, veneration, 
and a more holy love; she was so great in her 
sufierings, her soul never seemed subdued ; we almost 
feared to oflend by compassion. We always felt with 
her the existence of an extraneous being ; while we 
bowed to the emotions caused by the character, we 
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had a feeling in reserve with regard to the woman. 
Miss O'Neill twined most upon our affections, but 
Mrs. Siddons made an impression on our minds, that 
time never eradicated. We feel pleasure in stating 
that these ladies lived on terms of friendship, and that 
Mrs. Siddons always declared the highest opinion of 
Miss O'Neill's talents. 

In comedy, we think our heroine merely second- 
rate; her laugh was constrained, her manner was 
evidently assumed, it was 

" Rather like tragedy giving a rout." 

No one could compare her for an instant with Mrs. 
Davison, or even Mrs. Chatterley. Her comic efforts 
never enlivened the spirits; the auditor never went 
with her; and she always appeared to us as if she 
felt herself in an awkward predicament. At the same 
time, we must observe, that the circumstance of her 
having devoted two entire seasons to the representa- 
tion of tragedy alone, must have weakened her powers. 
No profession requires so much practice as that of the 
stage, and perhaps the "rust" on her colloquial style 
might have worn off, had she more frequently 
attempted comedy in town. 

Miss O'Neill is, in person, little if anything above 
the middle size; her eyes are blue; her hair light; 
her features expressive, though not strikingly regular ; 
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her voice had a mournful cadence in it, that, however 
it might tend to heighten the eflFect of her tragic 
scenes, certainly marred her comic efforts. She sings 
pleasingly, but seldom exerted that talent in public. 

It is supposed that, with her provincial engagements, 
she never made less than ;^i 2,000 a year ; the whole 
of the savings of which, it is said, was distributed 
amongst the different members of her family on her 
marriage with Mr. Becher. 

Many idle rumours have been afloat since her 
retirement ; some affirming that she had parted from 
her husband, others that she was afflicted by blind- 
ness ; both of which are utterly fiilse. She is, we are 
informed, at present in perfect health, and in the 
enjoyment of the greatest domestic felicity, which we 
ardently hope may long continue. The Covent 
Garden managers have never yet been able to supply 
her place ; and her name is likely to be remembered 
as long as that of Mrs. Siddons herself. 
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"By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanouv, and erected look, 
He's of no vulgar note." — Dryden. 




JRESCOT, in Lancashire, is notoriously 
an undramatic town ; they have never 
encouraged theatricals, nor rewarded 
merit in the professors of the scenic art ; 
yet this ungenial soil was the birthplace 
of John Philip Kemble, better distinguished by the 
title of the " Great Kemble," who was bom there in 
the year 1757. Roger Kemble, his father, though an 
itinerant manager, had pecuniary resources sufficient 
to put his eldest son (the subject of this memoir) to 
a good school, at a place called Sedgeley Park, 
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Staffordshire ; from whence, at a proper age, he was 
removed to the college at Douay, to complete his 
studies. He was educated in the. Roman Catholic 
faith, and intended for a priest. 

At Douay, he became a universal favourite; and, 
even at this period, .his wonderful memory became the 
subject of remark, whilst his elegant manner of read- 
ing alike attracted attention. 

In 1776, Kemble quitted Douay, abandoned his 
thoughts of priesthood, and bent his steps to Breck- 
nock, in Wales, where his father's company were then 
performing. It should seem, our hero's purse was of 
the quality lago speaks of, ** something, nothing " ; for 
he performed this journey "on the ten-toed machine 
the hay-makers use in Ireland." 

Old Roger, who lamented exceedingly his son's 
theatrical turn, refused to yield him any assistance, 
or to accept of his services. Thus circumstanced, 
John Philip Kemble threw himself on the bounty of 
his father's company, who, with the generosity 
peculiar to the poorer members of the profession, 
raised a subscription, to which his father at length 
added a guinea ; and, with this stock, John Philip 
Kemble started for Birmingham, where his sister, Mrs. 
Siddons, was then performing. 

Birmingham theatre had no vacancy for a raw re - 
cruit ; but, through his sister's intercession, John got 
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an engagement in Chamberlain's company, then at 
Wolverhampton, where he made his first appearance 
in Theodosius in TheJ^orce of Love, 

In Chamberlain's company, a Mr. Cummins* was, 
or had been "the great creature"; and, in the bills 
of the period, we find Mr. Kemble placed as a kind of 
double of that performer ; and that too under no 
very pleasant denomination — vide the bills. 
" Tancred, by Mr. Kemble, after the manner of 
Mr. Cummins." 

Kemble's private habits were at this time literary, 
and he was slovenly in his person to an extreme. 

The next town to which we are able to trace our 
hero is Leicester, where he was hissed nightly; but 
where he gained the friendship of a Mr. Cradock, the 
author of a dramatic piece, who spoke in the highest 
terms of Kemble, and gave him letters of recom- 
mendation. 

To Gloucester our hero then bent his steps, and, it 
is said, luckily excited the notice of Bishop Warburton, 
who invited him to dinner. A good dinner was, at 
this period, an epoch in Kemble's life ; and, says the 
biographer (the Rev. Mr. Este), he sacrificed so 
frequently to the jolly god, that the good bishop 
remarked, "Young man, those who thus drink ale 

* This Cummins afterwards joined the York company, in 
which town he died a few years since. Hfc was a showy actor. 
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will think ale." It is but just that we inform our 
readers that the erudite Mr. Reid stated the latter 
part of this tale to be a fabrication. 

Be that as it may, certain it is that Kemble per- 
formed both at Leicester and Gloucester, and from 
thence proceeded to Cheltenham, where, in conjunc- 
tion with a Mr. Carlton, he produced a fumvelle 
entertainment; ue. a lecture upon eloquence, by 
himself, and sleight of hand tricks by his coadjutor. 
This is perhaps the only instance on record where 
dulciloquence and legerdemain went hand in hand. 

From Cheltenham Kemble went to Worcester, and 
from thence (at the recommendation of Mrs. Siddons) 
to Liverpool. 

We pause here, merely to notice some absurd stories 
of our hero. One, of his performing with but one 
ruffle, and alternately shifting it from hand to hand, 
during a whole evening ; and another, of discharging 
his rent by whipping a top over his landlord's head, 
when the latter was confined to his bed ; who 
sacrificed his rent* to his peace, and got rid of his 
lodger. Of the truth of these tales there is no 
evidence whatever, and our readers will believe or 
disbelieve them as may best suit their respective 
dispositions. 

At Liverpool (we believe) Mr. Kemble produced a 
trs^edy called Belisariusy and a poem entitled Tkt 
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Palace of Misery, The latter was a subject on which 
an itinerant comedian might naturally be expected to 
be fluent. By the bye, this poem is said by some to 
have been called The Palace of Mersey, We have 
never seen it. 

From Liverpool, Mr. Wilkinson engaged our hero 
for the York circuit. . At that town (in 1780), he 
published a small volume of verses,* of which he 
entertained subsequently so mean an opinion that he 
bought up all the unsold copies. 

Tate Wilkinson, in his Wandering Patentee^ speaks 
thus : — 

" Mr. Kemble made his first appearance at Hull, in 
Macbeth^ on Friday, October 30, 1778. Next, he 
added Archery which was not unlike his manner of 
playing airy comedy now. In the course of the year, 
he acted Lord Aim worth, without songs." 

The following instance of our hero's spirited conduct, 
we condense from the same voluminous work. 

On April 15, 1778, the tragedy of Zenobia was 
performed, the principal characters by a Mrs. Mason 
and Kemble. Miss S ^ was seated in the stage- 
box with a host of friends. This lady had a dislike 
to our hero, and was indulging her satirical powers at 
the expense of himself and Mrs. Mason. In the last 

♦ Called Fugitive Pieces, A copy sold lately fo» xo guineas. 
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scene especially "she laughed, and talked louder 
than the players." 

Mrs. Mason (it being her first appearance) was 
much distressed, and Mr. Kemble darted several looks, 
which could not be mistaken, at the cause of her 
discomfiture. This was only met by insulting laughter 
by the audacious female rufHan. 

Mr. Kemble paused. The galleries and pit 
exclaimed, ** Go on, go on " ; our hero said, with 
great gravity, **He was ready to proceed, when that 
lady (pointing to the box) had finished her conversation, 
which he perceived the tragedy only interrupted." 

The audience instantly felt the appeal ; and the lady, 
who, under the guard of some rank and connection, 
had indulged in conduct which would have disgraced 
the lowest prostitute, was assailed with cries of " Out, 
out ! " which she was compelled to obey. 

The woman that could be guilty of conduct such as 
this of course could think of nothing but revenge. 
Instead of hiding her head from the disgrace which 
assailed her, she summoned the gentlemen of the 
militia of the North Riding. (Gentlemen we must 
say, we presume; we will not call these lady-birds, 
officers). They went in a body (courageous fellows ! ) 
to demand of Mr. Wilkinson an apology from Kemble. 

Kemble at length met these ** wondrous warriors" ; 
they were warm and impetuous, he was cool and 
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determined. He was not to be bullied nor alarmed 
by their threats or their numbers; he agreed, 
however, if called on, to explain his motives. 

When Kemble appeared to do this, the audience, 
who had considered the conduct of this ignorant brutal 
woman, received him with acclamations, and a loud 
cry of "No agology." Silence being at length 
procured, Mr. Kemble proceeded to defend himself in 
a sensible address ; but one of the red coats (a gentle- 
man of the militia), who gathered courage from being 
out of harm's reach, cried out, from the boxes, " We 
want none of your conversation or jabbering, it's very 
impudent and impertinent; talk no more. Sir, but 
instantly ask pardon." Kemble looked at the reptile, 
with an eye enough to alarm the whole corps, and 
replied, "Pardon! no. Sir, never!" and instantly 
quitted the stage, amidst the warmest plaudits of the 
pit and gallery. 

The "militia" tried their forces again on the 
following Saturday, but were baffled by boxes, pit, 
and gallery. 

The magnanimous militiamen, with the elegant 

Miss S e at the head of the "holiday soldiers," 

now applied to Dr. Burgh and General St. Leger; 
only think of their having a General among them ! 
These gentlemen prevailed on Mr. Kemble once more 
to attempt an explanation ; he did so, at the theatre, 
o 
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At the conclusion, the boxes reiterated **Not Guilty," 
and the house hailed him with three cheers. 

From this period, Mr. Kemble was a universal 
favourite with the York audience. In 1779, Mr. and 
Mrs. Inchbald were engaged in the company; Mr. 
Kemble felt the influence of the lady's charms. It is 
not our business to repeat green-room whispers ; that 
Mr. Kemble loved the lady is unquestionable ; that 
he was continually in her society; that, after the 
death of her husband (6th of June), she made her first 
appearance on the 21st of the same month, on occasion 
of Mr. Kemble*s benefit, is also true. Yet these 
things might be without guilt on either side; or, 
indeed, without any intention on hers. 

Our hero has been generally thought to be of too 
cold a temperament to become the hero of an amatory 
adventure ; but when our readers recollect that it was 
the same J. P. Kemble, who, some years afterwards, 
burst into the dressing-room of Miss De Camp, and 
attempted the chastity of his brother's affianced wife, 
for which the only apology offered was ** inebriety," 
we think they will acquit him of the charge of coldness, 
with whatever other accusation he may be stigmatised. 

In 1 78 1, Mr. Kemble visited Ireland. At Dublin 
he obtained many friends, and was a great favourite. 
Whilst in Ireland, his brother, Stephen Kemble, was 
engaged by mistake by the Covent Garden proprietors. 
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who intended securing our hero's services. They had 
heard that a brother of Mrs. Siddons was *' a great 
creature," but did not distinguish in which way. 

In 1784, our hero appeared before the gaze of a 
London audience in the character of Hamlet. Pos- 
sessing a good figure, a fine i&ce, elegant deportment, 
and being known as a brother of the great Siddons, 
were things sufficient of themselves to insure his 
success; and successful he was beyond his hopes. 
Some of the cat-lappers of the press (who afterwards 
extolled him to the skies) dissected his performance 
from beginning to end with severity ; but he had 
obtained the vox populiy and he was above what 
hirelings could then effect. In 1784, a British public 
were not led by such ignorant critics as those who spit 
out their dramatic venom in The Times, The News, 
or The John Bull. 

Holman was instantly engaged at Covent Garden 
to oppose our hero. Each had their partisans — 
Kemble remained in town, Holman went to America 
— sujfficit. 

In 1787, the daughter of Lord North conceived a 
violent attachment for our tragedian ; nay, it is said 
actually commenced a correspondence with him. Her 
father discovered this circumstance, but found remon- 
strance with his daughter was in vain, for she was 
resolved to give her hand to Mr. Kemble. He 
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therefore waited upon our hero, represented his 
daughter's prospects in life, assured him that if he 
married his daughter neither he nor she should ever 
receive one shilling from him ; but if, on the contrary, 
he would within one fortnight lead another lady 
(leaving the choice of course to Mr. Kemble) to the 
altar, he would present him with £4000 in return for 
his compliance with his wishes. 

A golden bait was never yet rejected by a Kemble, 
at least where it could be taken vdth honour. John 
Philip required little time to make up his mmd ; put 
the soft question to the widow of the late Brereton, who 

*• Look'd up to blush and look'd down to sigh," 

and consented. 

Considering the shortness of the notice, Mr. Kemble 
did well to attack a widow ; but if the following tale 
be true, it should seem his love was not of the most 
ardent description. 

Mr. Kemble had to perform on his bridal night, and 
his bride was with a party at the house of J. Bannister, 
jun., where the wedding-feast had been celebrated. 
At half-past ten the lady anxiously awaited the 
presence of her lord to grace the festive board. But, 
as Knight says in his Richard and Betty, eleven 
o'clock, and no Kemble ; twelve o'clock, and no 
Kemble ; when the host went to the theatre to seek 
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him, there he learned that Kemble had performed in 
the play, and gone home. Everywhere were messen- 
gers instantly- dispatched — in vain. At last, Jack 
Bannister bethought of inquiring at Kemble's lodging ; 
where, wondrous to relate, he found the phlegmatic 
John a-bed and asleep, having, as he said, from the 
pressure of business quite forgotten his wife, and 
indeed that he had been married at all. He attired 
himself, and accompanied the comedian to his house, 
but how he pacified his bride was only known to 
herself and him. 

But now comes the gist of the story, and for this 
we vouch. Mr. Kemble had performed his engage- 
ment, and now waited upon Lord North for a per- 
formance of his ; but the wily Minister received him 
with irony. Asked what interest he could have in 
Mr, Kemble's domestic affairs ? on what grounds he 
expected the ;^4000? and told him though he admired 
his acting he did not wish him to perform a scene 
at his house. 

Mr, Kemble never forgot or forgave this treatment ; 
and as the tale was buzzed in the green-room, and 
became subject matter at the dinner tables of almost 
all circles, our hero, it must be admitted, had sufficient 
cause for resentment. 

In 1802, Mr. Kemble went on a continental tour, 
actuated probably by the same motive which induced 
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Garrick at one period to take a similar step, ue, a 
sense of his declining popularity. 

In the following year Mr. Kemble returned to 
London, and purchased a sixth share in the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, for which he paid and secured 
the sum of ;^24,ooo to Mr. Harris. He engaged 
himself of course to the theatre in which he had so 
great an interest, and became acting-manager in the 
stead of Lewis. He made his first appearance at his 
own theatre on the 24th of September, 1803, in his 
favourite part, Hamlet, which, like the Richard of 
Kean, was generally selected by our hero for his delmi 
at any new theatre. 

Mr. Kemble now occasionally sacrificed his ambition 
to his interest, and on the 3rd of October, 1803, he 
condescended to perform Richmond to Cooke's 
Richard.* He also played Old Norval in Douglas to 
his sister's Lady Randolph, Cooke's Glenalvon, and 
H. Siddons' Douglas. 

On the 20th of September, 1808, Covent Garden 
Theatre was demolished by fire, and Mr. Kemble 
sustained a considerable loss, beside the share he had 
in the concern. These circumstances are so well 
known as scarcely to deserve mention, but the anecdote 

♦ Our readers will understand that these gentlemen agreed to 
perform subordinate characters to each other. Cooke played 
Pizarro to Kemble's RoUa. 
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we are about relating is not of such extensive notoriety, 

" Men's evil deeds we carve in brass, 
Their good ones write in water.'* 

Mr. Kemble had some years previously been called 
upon by the late Duke of Northumberland to instruct Earl 
Percy (the present Duke) in elocution. Kemble 
acquitted himself to his Grace's satisfaction, but 
received no return for his services but "mouth-honour, 
breath." " A few days after the fire our hero received 
a letter from his Grace with an offer of the loan of 
;f 10,000, which offer Mr. Kemble gratefully accepted, 
and secured its repayment by a bond ; which bond his 
Grace made Mr. Kemble a present of on the succeeding 
30th of December, the day on which the first stone of 
the present theatre was laid. 

On the 1 8th of September, 1809, the new theatre 
was opened with Macbeth and The Quaker^ the 
prices of the boxes having been raised to 7s., and 
those of the pit to 4s., and some private boxes, etc., 
etc., having been erected, which were not in the old 
theatre. 

From the moment the curtain rose, all was discord 
and confiision. The cries of the auditors were, **No 
seven-shilling pieces," "No robbery," etc., etc. This 
continued night after night ; and, during this period, 
our hero delivered more apologies than perhaps any 
six performers ever did in their joint lives. As 
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acting-manager, as well as part proprieter, Mr. 
Kemble was the peculiar object of aversion during the 
O. P. war, and pictures representing him on a gibbet, 
with the addition of the words, ** My head aitcheSy'* 
etc., were constantly displayed. 

On the 15th of December these riots ceased, and 
Kemble, after having been hissed, pelted, reviled, and 
libelled, his person continually endangered, and his 
house attacked by an infuriated mob, was at once 
restored to public fevour. 

From that period Mr. Kemble remained the 
greatest tragic favourite of the public ; but he resigned 
his situation as stage-manager to Mr. Fawcett. 

From the year 18 12, we believe, our hero only 
engaged at intervals with the G>vent Garden manager ; 
and whilst Kean was astounding the Metropolitans in 
1814, Mr. Kemble was " reaping a golden harvest " 
in the country. 

On his subsequent appearances he was always 
hailed with enthusiasm (if we except the conduct of 
some blackguards on his assumption of Sir Giles 



♦ We have not before noticed this little instance of our hero's 
pedantry, because we deemed such matter purely ephemeral. 
Bairy invariably pronounced the word ** ache" in this manner, 
in the part of Jaffier, because, as in Prospero, the measure of 
the verse demands it ; yet Foote, and the satirists of that day, 
did not deem it worthy of a squabble. Mr. Kemble also pro- 
nounced beard 2is if \vritten bird. 
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Overreach), On one occasion a wreath of laurel was 
thrown on the stage whilst Mr. Kemble was playing 
Coriolanus ; he of course took no notice of this novel 
proof of approbation. 

In 1817 Mr. Kemble went through his principal 
characters previous to his retirement ; and, on the 33rd 
of June, in that year, bade ferewell to the stage in 
the character of Coriolanus. He played this part 
with his wonted energy, and, at the close of the 
tragedy, placards were exhibited with the words "No 
farewell I " inscribed on them. John Bull, however, 
was not to be deprived of his parting word, and the 
audience becoming clamorous, our hero came forward, 
and thus addressed the house : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen,— I appear before you for the last 
time to terminate, most reluctantly, my long professional career. 
I did not think I should have had composure enough for this 
occasion, and had it, accordingly, in contemplation, to take my 
leave of you in silence, but determined, in compliance with 
ctistom, to address a few words to you on my departure. No 
exertions on my part have ever been spared to improve our 
dramatic representations with respect to their splendour and 
accuracy, but particularly those of our divine Shakespeare. 
For these exertions I have been amply rewarded by your 
applause, which has attended me from my first appearance as a 
candidate for public favour. Your kindness will never be 
effaced from my memory. Ladies and gentlemen, I respectfully 
bid you an unwilling farewell." 

Many persons of distinction were in the house, and 
the celebrated Talma was in the orchestra, to whom a 
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paper was handed, which he was desired to place 
upon the stage. He did so. The house then called 
for the manager; Fawcett appeared, took up the 
paper, and pledged himself to deliver it to Kemble. 

The paper contained an expression of the public 
sentiments in favour of our tr^edian — a white satin ■ 
scarf, beautifully embroidered, and a laurel leaf 
accompanied it. 

A dinner was given on the occasion of his farewell, 
at which an ode, by Campbell, was recited by Young, 
and the last verse (set to music by T. Cook) was sung 
by several voices. The poetry, reciting, and singing 
were all on a par of mediocrity. 

Kemble made a speech of very moderate pretensions, 
and the only extraordinary thing that occurred during 
the day was Talma*s kissing Kemble in the fervour of 
his zeal. 

Thus ended Mr. Kemble's theatrical life after being 
23 years the first tragedian of his day, for Cooke's 
habits prevented his proving a formidable rival for 
any length of time ; and, opposed to Holman, Pope, 
Elliston, and Young, Mr. Kemble must of course 
"bear the palm alone." Young Betty, indeed, 
eclipsed our hero, about 1804, but that was a mania, 
and the disgrace rested with the public, not with the 
tragedian. 

Mr. Kemble was five feet ten inches in height, of a 
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dark complexion, with a Roman countenance and 
expressive features. The best engraving of him is a 
full-length, in the character of Coriolanus. The best 
painting, a portrait of him in private life, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, in the possession of Mr. Harris.* 

I^ike his celebrated sister, Mr. Kemble*s perform- 
ance of comedy was very defective. Poor Bannister 
used to say, " he was as merry as a funeral and as 
lively as an elephant " ; and this was nearly the fact. 

His style of acting was remarkably cold. All he 
did appeared the result of study, and hence his per- 
formances seldom, if ever, transported you into an 
idea that you were witnessing a real scene. 

His voice was shrill and monotonous, though he 
managed it with considerable judgment. In his 
acquisition and delive?J' of the text he was scrupulously 
exact. 

In Brutus, Coriolanus, Macbeth, and Lear, he has 
left no equal. In Richard, Pierre, Leon, Shylock, 
Sir Giles, and RoUa, he has been exceeded by many. 

Unlike Mr. Kean, Kemble shone most where he 
had much to say and little to do ; in soliloquies, he 
was far above that gentleman ; in silent eloquence, he 
was infinitely below him. 

* In speaking thus of works of art, we say " best " in regard 
to the likeness merely, that being the immediate point in 
question. 
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Mr. Kemble was a hard actor, and was originally 
bolstered up by the genius of his sister. Natural good 
sense, severe study, and a good education eventually 
served instead of genius. Correct conduct procured 
him a host of friends, and thus arose his popularity. 

It is not generally known that Mr, Kemble ever 
sang in town, which he certainly did in Richard C<eur 
de LioHy in which he sustained the character of the 
unfortunate monarch, and sang all the music assigned 
to that part. 

After his ^^rewell, Mr. Kemble retired to Lausanne, 
in Switzerland, where he expired on the 36th of 
February, 1833, ^^^ ^6 years, leaving his widow 
£iooQ a year. A great portion of his property was 
bequeathed to his brother, Charles Kemble. 

The name of John Philip ICemble will be long 
remembered ; for though he was not (at least in our 
opinion) a great genius, he was a man of extraordinary 
talent. He could not perhaps do anything at once 
great or original, but what had once been done he 
generally improved upon. No man better understood 
effect, and from his attention to even the minutia of 
his art, all his personations were like finished pictures ; 
you might gaze at any point, and discover no 
deficiency — it was perfectly correct, and it only 
wanted that magic colouring that we all feel and 
cannot describe. 
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" Her countenance 
So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 
I shrunk at first in awe." — Miss Baillie. 




JT is with peculiar feelings that we sit 
down to pen this sketch of the greatest 
actress that ever graced the stage of 
this or perhaps any nation ; an actress 
whom those even who recollect a Yates, 
a Crawford, and a Pritchard, pronounce never to have 
been equalled. 

Sarah Siddons, the eldest daughter of Roger 
Kemble, on whom the witch's prediction to Banquo 
might be parodied — "thy children shall be actors, 
though thou be none," — was born on the 14th of July, 
I755> at a public-house called the "Shoulder of 
Mutton," at Brecknock. 
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Her father being the manager of a strolling company 
of comedians, of course frequently changed his abode, 
and the earliest theatrical anecdote, on record, of our 
heroine, is to be found in the autobi(^raphy of 
Holcroft* (the author of The Road to Ruin), who, at 
the time to which the subjoined anecdote refers, was a 
comedian in Roger Kemble's company. We repeat 
the tale in Holcroft*s own words : — 

** The company of which old Mr. Kemble was the 
manager, was more respectable than many other 
companies of strolling players ; but it was not in so 
flourishing a condition as to place the manager beyond 
the reach of the immediate smiles or frowns of fortune. 
Of this, the following anecdote may be cited as an 
instance. 

"A benefit had been fixed for some of the family, 
in which Miss Kemble, then a little girl, was to come 
forward, in some part, as a juvenile prodigy. The 
taste of the audience was not, it seems, so accommodat- 
ing as in the present day ; and the extreme youth of 
the performer disposed the gallery to noise and uproar, 
instead of approbation. 

** Their turbulent dissatisfaction quite disconcerted 
the child, and she was retiring bashfiiUy from the 
stage, when her mother, who was a woman of high 

* Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, 3 vols. L<Midon : 
Longman & Co. 
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spirit, alarmed for the success of her little actress, 
came forward, and leadii^ the child to the front of the 
stage, made her repeat the fable of the * Boys and the 
Frc^[s,' which entirely turned the tide of popular 
opinion in her favour. 

" What must the feelings of the same mother have 
been, when this child, afterwards Mrs. Siddons, be- 
came the admiration of the whole kingdom, the first 
seeing of whom was an event, in every person's life, 
never to be forgotten ?" 

After the period alluded to by Holcroft, Mrs. 
Siddons performed with her father's company regularly, 
but her devotions were more at the shrine of Cecilia 
than Melpomene ; and she was accounted an excellent 
singer, though we are informed she had no knowledge 
ofmu^c. 

In her Other's company was Mr. Siddons, afterwards 
husband to the subject of our memoir ; and his atten- 
tions to her, and her estimation of him, became soon 
obvious to the vigilant eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, 
the former of whom 

♦• With a fether's frown at last 
Sternly disapproved." 

Her domestic circle now became irksome to her, 
and to escape from the turmoil of family squabbles, 
and the disagreeable necessity of cloaking her senti- 
ments, and guarding her expressions, our heroine left 
H 
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l^er father's house and engaged herself as lady's-maid 
to Mrs. Greathead, at Guy's Cliff, in the county of 
(and.n^ar the town of) Warwick ; this step was con- 
curred in by her parent, who deemed a change of 
scene might produce a change of sentiment in the 
bosom of his child, from whom he always predicted 
great things. 

In the capacity of lady's maid did this wonderful 
woman expatriate herself from that profession of 
which she has since been the most brilliant member. 
But twelve months' probation made her heartily sick 
of her new employment; she sighed for the warm 
plaudits of an encouraging auditory, and perhaps still 
more for the one voice of commendation that was 
dearer than the praises of all the world beside. 

One happy morning, therefore, she bade a hasty 
adieu to her mistress, and, with a heart and purse 
equally light, flew to the arms of her lover, who, in a 
few moments, made her his, by a vow that nothing 
but death could sunder, and our heroine resigned her 
glorious maiden appellation of Kemble, for the still 
more glorious name of Siddons ; a name that runs no 
risk of being forgotten while the British stage is 
remembered. 

"Will the yiame that you're so rich in, 
Light a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of love turn the spit ? " 
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are questions very necessary, 'tis true, but seldom 
asked by young couples. Siddons married his lovely 
bride for herself alone ; " she was every thii^ to him, 
and he to her was every thing ;" and it was not till 
after the ceremony, that be b^an to reflect that he 
had nothing, and she had nothing, and that they sat 
down, as Blaize says, to put that and that together, 
and " see what it would make." 

^^Necessitas non habet legem "^^ — so the young 
couple joined a strolling company of no great respecta* 
bility ; from whence they received a recommendation 
to the Liverpool managers, where she speedily became 
a favourite. 

The fame of the provincial actress came to the ears 
of Garrick, and obtained her an immediate engage- 
ment ; though, it should seem, he was actuated more 
by a desire to prevent her giving her services to the 
rival house than any wish to call her powers into 
action himself. 

Garrick is said to have been the cause of shelving 
Mrs Siddons, either from a mean opinion of her talent, 
or a fear of her powers ; most probably the latter. 
Strange as it may at first seem, that he could entertain 
a jealousy of a female performer, it is nevertheless 
perfectly consistent with the tenor of his general con- 
duct. Garrick, great as an actor, but contemptible as 
a man^ was a cormorant after applause, a glutton 
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where flattery was the dish, nor could he bearaay one 
to share it with him. When Ame offered the services 
of his accomplished pupil, why did he refuse her aid ? 
did he sing himself ? no ; — then she could not be his 
rival ? no ; but the petty t)nrant knew her vocal exer- 
tions would create applause, and the sound was a 
thunderbolt to him, unless he was the object of it. 

The dust of the grave lies upon the British Roscius, 
and his own is intermingled with it. It is ndt our 
wish to drag forth unnecessarily the black page c^ any 
man's history, but our present memoir has forced these 
remembrances upon us. Gajrick has atoned his errors 
by death j 

" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; " 

and he is remembered as the star that will shed for 
ever a lustre on our stage, and as that only ; whilst it 
is forgotten that in his grave lies the man that impeded 
the progress of Henderson, crushed the views of our 
Siddons, and blighted for ever the hopes of the pro- 
mising young Frodsham. 
. At the time Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance 
at Ikury Lane, {i.e. in the year I775)i Mrs* Yates was, 
we believe, in possession of all the leading parts, and 
our heroine played nothing (save Portia) of more 
importance than the Queen to Garrick's Richard, and 
Mrs. Strickland to his Ranger. 
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It is said that Mrs. Siddons supported a character in 
a farce, written by a gentleman of the press, which 
was damned at short notice ; which so exasperated the 
author that he, attributing the ^ilure to our heroine's 
demerits, rather than his dramatic imbecility, seized 
every opportunity of lowering her estimation with the 
public, by attacks (falsely called criticisms) in the 
public prints. Certain it is, that, at the end of the 
season 1775, our heroine was informed her services 
were no longer required at Dtuty Lane theatre, and she 
quitted that stage to immure herself once more in a 
provincial town. 

The current history of our heroine is, that she 
repaired immediately after this to Bath ; but this is 
erroneous, for, in the summer of 1776, we find she was 
leading actress at the Birmiiigham theatre, which was 
then under the mant^ement of Yates, the husband of 
the great tn^c actress of that name. 

At Birmingham, Henderson, the nnequalled repre* 
sentative of FalstafF, saw her, and Wrote a letter to 
Palmer, the Bath manager (a copy of which we have 
unfortunately lost) in her favour ; but though his praise 
of her was unqualified, it did not attain its object ; 
another lady had possession of her line at Bath, 
and possession, which is nine points in law, 
is ninety in theatricals. In the season 1776, 
Henderson was the hero of the Bath stage, and 
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wished therefore for the support of such an actress 
as Mrs. Siddons. 

At length (we believe in 1777), Mrs. Siddons 
appeared before ** the most el^ant audience in Great 
Britain,"* and was received with merited applause. 
Beneath the fostering encouragement of her new 
friends, she gained that confidence in her own powers 
that the treatment she had experienced in London 
tended to weaken. 

At Bath she daily gained friends and patrons. 
Amongst the first may be named the late Mr. Pratt, 
then a bookseller there, a theatrical amateur, and a 
man of genius and learning. Under his judicious 
instructions, Mrs. Siddons divested herself of a certain 
coldness of style and stiffness of manner that were 
before considerable drawbacks on her exertions. 
Amongst her patrons may be named the then Duchess 
of Devonshire, whose intercession procured her an 
offer from Drury Lane, which, however, our heroine 
did not then deem it prudent to accept 

The idol of the Bath people, her society courted off 
the stage, and her presence greeted whilst on it, our 
heroine could readily have sat down in contentment 
beneath the laurels she had there acquired, had not 
the wishes of her friends, and a little latent ambition 

* John Kemble thus designated the Bath audience. 
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to shine where she once was considered to have failed, 
u^ed her once more to try the Metropolis* 

In the seasoa of 1782* she bade &rewell to her 
friends aod patrons at Bath, in a poetical address 
written by herself a part of which we transcribe : — 

*' W&y do you quit (you'll say) such certain gain, 
To trust caprice and its vexatious train ? 
What can compensate for the risks you run? 
And what your reasons? Surely you have none. 
To argue here would be your time's abuse, 
My word I keep — my reasons I produce. 

[Hen Mrs, Stddons brought forward her three children.\ 

There are the moles that heave me from your side 
Where I was rooted — ^where I could have died. 
Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your motheir's cause ; 
Ye little magnets — whose influence draws 
Me from a point, where ev'ry genial breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease. 
Sends me adventurous on a larger main. 
In hopes that you may profit by my gain." 

Of this composition we shall say nothing ; a &ilure 
in the writing of poetry does not detract from the 
capability of delivering it ; and the subject on which 
she wrote does not admit of much poetic beauty. . We 

* It is worthy of remark that Mrs. Siddons appeared in 
1782 ; her sister (who afterwards married Mr. Twiss) appeared 
the same year. Stephen Kembie and his sister (afterwards Mrs. 
Whitlock) in the year following; and in 1784 John Kembie 
came out in Hamlet^ whilst Charles jCenible did not appear 
until 10 years after, and then only in a subordinate character. 
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must speak, in those things, to the comprehension of 
the million. 

On the 20th of October, 1782, Mrs. Siddons 
appeared at Drury Lane Theatre in the character of 
Isabella in the tragedy of that name. Sheridan (then 
manager) was astonished by her powers, and gave his 
sanction to the general eulogy pronounced upon her. 

The theatre overflowed nightly, and the manager 
increased her salary, and gave her an extra benefit. 
On that night she appeared as Belvidera to a house 
crammed to the ceiling. Amongst her auditors were 
Mr. Pigot (afterwards Sir Arthur, and lately deceased) 
and Mr. Fielding, then gentlemen of high repute at 
the bar, who were so much gratified by her perform- 
ance that they raised a subscription amongst their 
brethren, and presented our heroine with one hundred 
guineas, accompanied by an elegant letter expressive 
of their estimation of her talents. When we consider 
that "gentlemen of that profession are rather difficult 
to soften,'* this is perhaps the most unequivocal com- 
pliment an actress ever received. In June, 1783, 
Mrs. Siddons visited Dublin, where she won 

" Golden opinions of all sorts of people." 

In the ensuing winter, his Majesty, King George 
the Third, and his consort, commanded a tragedy, 
in which our heroine performed ; and the Sover- 
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eign added his voice to the acclamations of his 
subjects. 

In the summer of 1784, she visited Dublin and 
Edinburgh, at each of which places she received 
flattering encomiums and splendid presents ; amongst 
others, a large silver urn, with this inscription, 
"A reward to Merit." The donor was never known. 

Whilst Mrs. Siddons was in Ireland, an unpleasant 
rumour gained ground in London, which arose from a 
mendicant claiming Mrs. Siddons for her sister ; and 
stating that ihat favoured child of the public had 
refused her the least relief, though she was afflicted 
with a rheumatic a£fection that prevented her making 
any exertion for her own support. 

The being who made this charge was well known, 
till within these few years, in the neighbourhood of 
Soho ; she was always neatly though plainly' attired, 
^walked with the support of crutches, and certainly 
bore a striking resemblance to our heroine. 

Some of the diurnal prints espoused her cause, and, 
on Mrs. Siddons^ first appearance in the season 1784, 
she was assailed with every demonstration of disap- 
probation. The relationship was denied in the public 
papers, but the most obvious step for refutation — 
prosecuting the imposter, Mrs. Siddons refused to take, 
declaring " that her religion forbade her subjecting 
any fellow-creature to punishment." Mrs. Siddons 
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professes the Roman Githolic fkith, but this is 
assuredly not one of its tenets. It was said, at that 
period, that John Kemble expressly and repeatedly 
urged her to prosecute this woman, without effect. 
This appears to us rather strange, because, if this 
woman, be she who she might, claimed to be sister to 
Mrs. Siddons (by blood) she must have been also 
sister to Kemble ; and, as he became equally interested, 
he might have prosecuted, though Mrs. Siddons would 
not. 

After much confusion, and a great deal of unpleasant 
recrimination, the public were lulled into silence ; 
though a great portion believed, and still believe, the 
tale told by the unfortunate woman, and amongst that 
portion we enrol ourselves. 

Mrs. Siddons, during a long theatrical life, was 
always 'peculiar for parsimony. We cannot remember 
hearing that she was ever guilty of a generous action ; 
and, as our statutes do not compel relations to aid each 
other, we think it highly probable that Mrs. Siddons 
might have left her valedictory sister to shift for 
herself, however little she might have been able to 
do so. 

In 1785, Mrs. Siddons had first the honour (for we 
suppose we must call it so) of reading a play before 
their Majesties ; and, after tl;iis period, she and her 
brother (John) frequently visited Buckingham Palace 
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and Windsor Castle, for the purpose of reciting scenes 
before the late Queen Charlotte. We should "have 
thought the benevolent George III. and his amiable 
and el^ant consort might have served the stage more, 
by Mritnessing performances at the theatre ; but 
Royalty shuns exertion. 

An instance of the spirit of our heroine we are 
happy to record. The late Queen, who brought over 
with her the fulsome system of etiquette practised in 
the court from which she came, where b^gary is glad 
to substitute the ceremony of rank for its splendour, 
took her seat to hear the prominent scenes from 
Macbethj read by Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble. 
Mrs. Siddons read with her accustomed talent, but 
her brother perceived that she every moment grew 
paler. (She was, at that period, in that condition 
which should most awaken the sympathy of one 
woman for another. ) He paused and approached her ; 
she was on the point of fidnting with exertion ; this 
he had not perceived before, being busied in the 
various parts he had to recite, but the actress's distress 
must have been obvious to the Queen and her amiable 
ladies in waiting ; who, however, took no notice until 
the moment we are speaking of, when the play was 
just concluded, and then her gracious Majesty quitted 
the apartment, that the "actress might sit down"; 
she not enduring the idea of her being seated in her 
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presence under any circumstances. This was the 
conduct of the Queen that the British ladies (and 
mothers especially) were to look up to as a pattern, 
and this was her conduct to that wonderful woman 
who, in comparison to herself, was Olympus to a 
mole-hill. 

After this period, her benevolent Majesty frequently 
sent for Mrs, Siddons and John Kemble, but they 
were invariably unwell ; till, at length, majesty itself 
learnt to take a hint. 

From 1782, Mrs. Siddons remained at Drury Lane, 
under various engagements; for some seasons at a 
fixed salary, and, during others, for a certain sum for 
every night she appeared ; those nights being settled 
consonant with her convenience; The latter arrange- 
ment was made in consequence of her extreme ill 
health, about 1787, and the succeeding year. 

In 1803, Mr. Kemble purchased a share in Covent 
Garden Theatre, and, from that time, our heroine's 
services were devoted to that house. 

On the 29th of June, 181 2, Mrs. Siddons took leave 
of the profession, in Lady Macbeth.* Immediately 
after her quitting the stage, at the end of the dreaming 
scene, the whole house rose, and would not suffer the 
play to proceed any farther. The stage manager 

* Mrs. Pritchard, her great predecessor, also chose this part 
for her farewell in 1768. - 
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addressed the audience, to know if they would have 
the play concluded^ but he was not heard. 

After some time, the curtain again rose, and Mrs. 
Siddons entered, in the dress in which she performed 
the dreaming scene of Lady Macbeth, and delivered 
an address. At the conclusion, John Kemble entered, 
took her hand, and led her off, amidst a torrent of 
applause, that might, without exaggeration, be termed 
a tornado of approbation. 

Mr. Kemble then came forward again, and addressed 
the house, to know if they would hear the remainder 
of the play ! But he Mras answered by a cry of " We 
can hear no more." A majority of seven in ten 
of the auditors immediately withdrew. 

Since 1812, Mrs. Siddons has given public readings 
\rith great eclat and great profit, and has suffered 
herself to be prevailed upon (by the insinuating 
persuasions of Henry Hase, it is said) to appear again 
upon the stage on particular occasions. On the 22nd 
of June, 1 81 3, she performed Lady Randolph, for the 
benefit of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund^ and, 
since then, she has appeared once or twice for her 
brother's benefit. We had almost forgotten to mention, 
that a committee was formed to request her return to 
the stage, which she refused to do. A contemptible 
bungling piece of humbug. 

She has given to the world an abridgement of 
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Milton's Paradise Lost, for the use of the juvenile 
branches of families. What an anti-climax to her 
former great doings I 

Mrs. Siddons is above the medium height of woman ; 
her features are Romaic, and powerfully expressive. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds' painting of her as the Tr^c 
Muse, gives the best idea that can be communicated 
by the pencil ; but to the expressive power of her 
countenance, neither pen nor pencil can ever do 
justice. 

The last time she appeared (as Lady Macbeth, we 
think, in 1817) the loss of teeth rendered her articula- 
tion very indistinct, and she occasionally whistled, 
which, as the character is not a musical one, was by 
no means effective.* 

Mrs. Siddons has enjoyed a greater portion of living 
fame than any man or woman on record, in any 
nation, profession, or station. Garrick, who had the 
greatest iamt of any actor whilst living, had to contend 
against the rivalry of Barry and Mossop ; one was 
thought his superior in Othello, the other in 21anga. 
But who ever dreamt of comparing any contemporary 
with Mrs. Siddons ? No one. She re^ed supreme 
sovereign of the stage, whilst on it, and the highest 

* Quin, in his old age, showed more wisdom than our 
Melpomene ; for, in answer to Ryan's request to play Falstaff, 
he wrote :— " By God, I'll not whistle Falstaff for anybody.'* 
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praise, since her retirement, that has been accorded to 
any actress has been that " she was next to Mrs. 
Siddons." 

We shall now proceed to a just, though strict, 
estimate of this lady's talents. In Lady Macbeth, 
Queen Katharine, Margaret of Anjou, Lady Randolph, 
and Isabella, we consider her wonderfully great ; nay, 
we can say, these performances were perfect. There 
was no look,~ no action, no tone, but what was all the 
most ^tidious critic could desire. Of her Mrs. 
Beverley and Belvidera, we cannot speak in these 
terms. Mrs. Siddons failed in expressions of tender- 
ness; passion was her empire; emotions she could 
portray, but winning softness was not in her composi- 
tion. 

" Somehow, there was something somewhere wantmg, 
As if she rather ordered, than was granting." 

She possessed sound judgment and strong concep- 
tion. Her celebrated delivery of " We fail " (Macbeth) 
was in opposition to the opinion of all the actors of 
that day. It had been usual, when Macbeth said, 
** What if we foil ? " to reply, " We fail ? " as scouting 
the possibility of a feilure. But Mrs. Siddons' reading 
expressed the calm mildness of a mind prepared for 
the worst ; why, then, "We fail," and there an end. 

In King Henry the Eighth, the line 

•* Lord Cardinal, to you I speak/' 
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had always been spoken as we have pointed it ; but 
Mrs. Siddons employed a little stage trick, with 
admirable effect, exclaiming, "Lord Cardinal," on 
which Cardinal Campeius approached her, when she, 
darting her electric looks at Wolsey, exclaimed, " to 
you I speak," 

We have said "winning softness" was not one of 
Mrs. Siddons' attributes ; but though this be the hxA^ 
her expressions of filial tenderness (Euphrasia) and 
maternal fondness (Isabella) were exquisitely touch* 
ing. For an example of the last, see the scene in The 
Fatal Marriage where the Count is about taking her 
child from her arma^ 

" No, we must never part. Tis the last hold 
Of comfort I have left ; and when he fails, 
All goes along with him. 
I live but in my child ! " 

Beautifully affecting, too, was her scene with Priuli, 
in the last act of Venice Preserved, a scene that the 
modem Belvideras make of but little importance. It 
was with Jaffier that Mrs. Siddons failed ; her spirit 
seemed too great to be yoked to such a ** promise 
breaker " ; there was about her too much 

*' Of the Roman constancy 
She boasted of." 

Whilst saying this much of the talents of this truly 
"wondrous woman," candour compels us to add that 
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her sphere of acting was a confined one. Tragedy 
was not only her forte, but the only line for which die 
had any aptitude. It was the Mediterranean of her 
mind, whilst her comedy was like a small stream full 
of bubbles, and pursuing its course without attracting 
or deserving any particular notice. 

Mrs. Siddons has been the mother of three chil- 
dren, one of whom, Mr. Henry Siddons, appeared at 
Covent Garden in 1802 in a comedy called Integrity^ 
and afterwards performed Othello, Hotspur, etc., at 
that theatre. He did not inherit his mother's genius ; 
his style was cold and declamatory, and resembled 
reciting more than acting. He was the author of 
several dramatic pieces. 

Mrs. Siddons' character has been represented as 
not peculiarly amiable; haughty in the theatre, and 
parsimonious out of it, she excited no warm feelings 
in the breasts of her brethren of the sock and buskin ; 
«and we have, in general, heard her name repeated 
with acrimony by those who have been in the habits 
of intercourse with her. One sin she assuredly has to 
answer for — ue, inspiring young Betty with the 
dramatic mania. This victim to exhibitions of precocity 
imbibed his theatrical propensities from witnessing 
the performance of Mrs. Siddons in Elvira (Pizarro) 
in 1802 at Bel£3ist. The young Roscius was then 
eleven years old. 
I 
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Her present state of health is, we are informed, 
very good, and though now 70 years of age, she is 
erect, and capable of taking pedestrian exercise. 
She possesses some manuscripts and letters connected 
with the stage that are curious and valuable. Her 
property will, it is said, at her death, go to her 
nephew, Mr. Horace Twiss (the son of her sister 
Fanny), and to the children of her brother, Charles 
Kemble. 
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'* Little though I be."— 7V;« Thumb, 

jHE subject of this article was born at 
Manchester in the year 1792 of poor 
but respectable parents, and, after a 
few years of irregular scholarship, re- 
solved to " trust the inconstant main," 
and entered his Majesty's service, before the mast, in 
the Royal Navy. Perhaps there is no one station of 
existence in which a human being can be placed 
where he will learn a lesson of humility and sub- 
mission so Htter as in that of a cabin-boy. Associated 
with men whose habitual hardihood renders them 
regardless of the feelings of others, and whose greatest 
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characteristic is brutality, the friendless boy is buffeted 
till he becomes stubborn and insensible to anything 
but coercion, whilst it imprints in his own bosom a 
love^ of tyranny and oppression. Our hero's situation 
whilst on board was somewhat ameliorated by an 
admiration of his talent ; the roughest tar would listen 
with pleasure to the songs of the sailor boy, and thus 
the exertions of his glottis occasionally averted 
inflictions from his shoulders. 

If Mr. Pearman be not the only actor of the present 
day that has served his country in time of war, he is 
at least the only one we can call to mind who bears 
about the wages of heroism and service — a wound. 
Our readers- have doubtless noticed a slight lameness 
which renders this gentleman's stage walk rather 
peculiar. The theatrical critic will forgive this defect 
in the actor when he reflects that he got it when 
fighting for his country at the bombardment of 
Copenhagen. It was a ball wound in the 1^, and 
he narrowly escaped the disagreeable ceremony of 
amputation. 

Disabled for future and pensioned for past services, 
our hero began to look around him for a more certain 
and less perilous mode of obtaining his daily bread. 
What induced him to turn from the canvas of the fleet 
to that of the theatre is not perhaps very easy to 
discover ; but it is well known that our tars have all 
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a penchant for theatricals, which, in long voyages, is 
frequently indulged, and thus, we presume, our hero 
imbibed his notions of O. P. and P. S. Service on 
the "fickle ocean," is not indeed the most alluring 
profession, and when the risk of existence is con- 
sidered, may feirly be deemed the most precarious of 
all ; but, as &r as emolument is concerned, it is 
equalled, if not exceeded in uncertainty, by the line 
that our hero subsequently adopted. 

At Tooting (Surrey) Mr. Pearman is said to have 
made his first theatrical essay in the character of Dan 
mjohn Bull, Whether this personation was success- 
ful or not we will not pretend to decide, but it seems 
to have been sufiiciently so to have induced him 
to continue his devotions to the drama. 

When Miss Scott opened the theatre in the Strand, 
now called the Adelphi, and then denominated the 
Sans Paretic Mr. Pearman formed one of the company. 
His voice had broken, and he was not in a state to 
make his vocal exertions valuable ; he was therefore 
sent on in a variety of parts, though in none of 
importance ; and his figure being peculiarly petite^ of 
course operated against his preferment in many pieces. 

Mr. Pearman now joined Macready's company at 
Newcastle on the score of utility, and ran the gauntlet 
of the drama under that dermatic blusterer. The 
death of our hero's father called him from his dramatic 
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pursuits for some time, but he at length returned to 
them, and was engaged by Charles Dibdin for Sadler's 
Wells. His voice now again assumed a decided 
character ; it had settled into a low tenor, and he was 
usually employed to entertain the auditors with a song 
between the pieces. One ditty, the title of which we 
forget, but two lines of which ran thus — 

•' I call'd 'Jack's alire,' and we footed away, 
And pardon I ask'd of Mbs Polly," 

as well as some other nautical effusions of Dibdin's 
muse, obtained some celebrity from Mr. Pearman's 
exertions. Powder Monkey Peter ^ Bound ^Prentice to 
a Waterman^ etc., made him a stock favourite with 
the pit and galleries; and as there was always a 
neatness in his style, he never so far 

•* O'erstepped the modesty of nature" 

as to offend the inhabitants of the politer regions. 

The voice of our hero was rapidly improving ; he 
had gained some useful knowledge from various 
persons at the Islington Theatre, and being indefat^- 
able in his exertions, every day evinced greater proofs 
of the improvement of his tones. After the recess at 
the last-named theatre, he obtained an engagement 
from Mr. Trotter, and appeared at Worthing as a 
singer. With this manager, however, he could not 
agree ; a circumstance which greatly surprises us, as 
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we deemed he who could endure such a creature as 
Macready, could make himself contented anywhere. 
However, certam it is, Messrs. Trotter and Pearman 
parted, and that too on no very friendly terms. At 
this period Mr. Pearman was first introduced to Mr. 
Addison, a gentleman whose science and taste is 
indisputable, and whose compositions, of which he has 
produced many more than bear his name,* stamp him 
as an accomplished musician. To the tuition of Mr. 
Addison, our hero is much indebted ; and tmder that 
gentleman's auspices, and from his recommendation, 
Mr. Pearman once more joined Macready's company, 
but in the more elevated station of leading vocalist. 

At Newcastle he obtained many friends, and was 
warmly recommended to the Bath managers, by whom 
he was shortly afterwards engaged. At that city and 
at Bristol, he performed with increasing reputation 
and effect. At the Bath concerts, conducted by Mr. 
Ashe, he also appeared, an honour not commonly 
conferred on provincial vocalists. 

To be ushered from Bath to London is as natural 
in theatricals as the appearance of cheese after dinner 
is in gastronomy. 



* We woukl be more explicit here, but must not at present. 
Some of our readers will understand us perfectly ; perhaps the 
composer of the music of Blue Beard and The Pheasant Boy 
can devise our meaning. 
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At the close of the English Opera season in i8i6, 
it will be remembered, the managers of the winter 
theatres, with that spirit of monopoly which has 
rendered them so often obnoxious to censure, refused 
permission to any of their performers continuing their 
services to Mr. Arnold ; he was induced therefore, in 
1817, to seek a company that his despicable rivals 
could not tyrannise over ; and as Mr. Pearman's fiune- 
had already reached his ears, he offered terms which 
were immediately accepted, and on the 7th of July 
in that year, the Bath favourite made his appearance 
in London, in the arduous character of Orlando in 
The Cabinet. All his songs were encored, and he 
instantly became a favourite. 

In addition to Mr. Pearman, Mr. Arnold's experi- 
ment gave the town the first proof of the talents of 
Miss Love, now of so much importance in Covent 
Garden ; Mrs. W. S. Chatterley, who afterwards 
established her reputation at the Ha)m[iarket ; Mrs. 
J. Wieppert, then Miss Stevenson ; and Miss Ham- 
mersley, now at Covent Garden (who appeared under 
her real, though terrible cognomen of Buggins). 
Well would it be for the theatrical community if 
managers were often induced to make these attempts ; 
Mr. Morris, we are informed, is about filling up an 
independent company. We are happy to hear it ; such 
actors as Salter, Rees, Woulds, Mallinson, Montague, 
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and Williams ; Mrs. M*Gibbon, Mrs. Saville, Miss 
Walpole, etc., should be seen in the Metropolis. 

** Let us return to our sheep," as the French have 
it. Our Parisian recollections are not very brilliant, 
so we prefer plain English to bad French. Mr. 
Pearman performed Apollo in Midas, Leander in 
The Padlock, and Captain Macheath with great eclat ; 
indeed his performance of the latter character was the 
best acting Macheath we ever beheld. In the prison 
scene he was peculiarly effective ; — the delinquent 
overawed by the fate he cannot avert, yet endeavouring 
to assume the appearance of indifference and jocularity, 
was forcibly depicted ; and the shake of the hand 
given to his brother robber on taking leave, was 
worthy of any performer. We would willingly 
for^o a few unmeaning though beautiful cadenzas, 
for one touch of nature like that. 

In the season of 1819, Mr. Pearman's services were 
engaged at Drury Lane, but the vocal leviathan, 
Braham (how powers and persons disagree !) 
swallowed all the effective characters, and our hero 
was left to the insignificance of Robert in The 
Haunted Tower, and Ferdinand (with but one song) 
in The Castle of Andalusia, " Genius (saith Buskin) 
will make its way like a champagne cork ! " and our 
hero, in the part of Frederick (No Song no Supper), 
introduced the beautiful air of Has she then failed in 
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her truthi with the happiest effect ; but this was not 
sufficient to establish his tttility in an establishment 
notorious, we may also say infamous, for engaging and 
obscuring talent. 

Our hero still retained his position as first singer at 
the English Opera, and the Covent Garden proprie- 
tors resolved to make a trial of his merits ; and, in 
1822, he appeared there as Henry in Fontainbkau, 
to the thinnest house we ever remember shivering in. 
The character was ill chosen, as the principal air is 
unfitted for his voice. Transposition, in some cases, 
docs no injury to a song ; in Let Fame sound her 
trumpet, singing in the key of C, instead of D, 
materially mars the effect. He remained at Covent 
Garden, without satisfaction to himself or the manag- 
ers, and elicited little applause, save in the imitative 
song of Ne'er shall I forget the day, in Clari ; which 
was composed expressly for him by Bishop, who had 
heard, with delight, our hero's extraordinary musical 
imitations in the green-room. 

Last season, at the English Opera, the appearance 
of Braham threw Mr. Pearman into the shade; 
but his performance of Rodolph, in Der Frieschutz, 
after that gentleman's assumption, has added to his 
admirers, and his repetition of that part at Covent 
Garden, where he b re-engaged, has been attended 
with increase of estimation. 
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Of Mr. Pearman's talents we certainly entertain a 
very high opinion. Nature has not been liberal in 
her gifts towards him, and he does more, with little 
material, than many who possess thrice his natural 
requisites. His voice is a tenor of little compass; 
E appears to us Mr. Pearman's natural point of 
elevation, and though he uses G occasionally without 
his falsetto, it is evidently the result of effort, and 
frequently sounds harshly. Though the tone of his 
voice is particularly soft and pleasing, it is by no 
means clear, and it has the common fault of all voices 
which are formed by the efforts of the student instead 
of the hand of nature — i.e. a want of fulness ; an 
effect somewhat resembling that produced by the 
voice l)eing under some artificial cause of compression ; 
this, which most hearers instantly perceive, we find it 
very difficult to define to our readers, and perhaps 
the term "smothered sound," will best indicate our 
meaning. His felsetto, though extremely sweet, is so 
deficient in power as to be nearly inaudible, and it is 
doubtless for this reason he is so sparing in the use of 
it. His method of forcing his natural tones upwards 
strongly resembles the manner of Braham, and, as in 
that gentleman's case, often produces a reedy, 
unfinished sound, neither agreeable in tone nor 
absolutely in tune. It is rather remarkable that our 
hero has no shake, but it is much more remarkable 
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that wherever a passage occurs where that ornament 
is commonly mtroduced, Mr. Pearman should in- 
variably make what is termed the preparation for the 
shake, and then, after raising the expectation, quietly 
conclude with a turn. He does this so constantly 
that any one would imagine he was anxious to con- 
vince his auditors of this great defect in his singing. 
A shake, certainly the most beautiful ornament in the 
vocal art, generally attends those who ate singers by 
nature, but in made voices this flexibility of the glottis 
cannot always be attained. Mr. Pearman is at present 
studying under an Italian master of eminence (as we 
are credibly informed), and we look forward to his 
still greater improvement in the art he professes. 

In the adaptations of old comedies and the 
** operetta" produced at the English Opera, Mr. 
Pearman has adduced many piook of his talent as an 
actor. We would particularise his Young Belfield in 
TAe Privateer, Scamper in TAe Promissory Note, and 
Dulcet in Amateurs and Actors, in each of which his 
gentlemanly deportment and easy humour would do 
honour to some of the would-be light comedians that 
the rival summer theatre thinks fit to produce. 

In person Mr. Pearman is considerably below the 
middle size, being about five feet three inches in 
height ; his complexion is sallow ; his hair and . eyes 
dark ; and the contour of his countenance decidedly 
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foreign. His figure, though small, is extremely well 
proportioned, and he displays so much ingenuity in his 
deportment, that the defect we before alluded to is 
not particularly perceivable. 

Of the private life of performers we have pledged 
ourselves to speak, and though encountering great 
contrariety of opinions, we continue to do so. The 
biography of every being should contain a view of 
him in all situations, and we are at a loss to guess a 
reason why that exemption should be awarded to a 
performer that has never been extended to a general, 
a monarch, or a minister. We do not make this 
preface because we have any peculiar delinquency to 
record, but because the little we have to notice is 
entirely of a private nature. Mr. Pearman is a bon 
vivant^ and his extravagance has more than once 
placed him in the situation he alludes to in his char- 
acter of Orlando, 

" The bird in yonder cage confined " ; 

and, whatever fashion may think of this sort of conduct, 
we know the opinion honesty entertains respecting it. 
If the means of any man do not enable him to support 
a vehicle he should not obtain it at the expense of a 
creditor ; and though, in his public capacity, a per- 
former can seldom elude the law, yet whatever 
retribution, either of body or purse, he may ultimately 
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make, the first error is inexcusable. It is the curse of 
the tribe to pant after luxuries that their station in 
society does not entitle them to enjoy. Mr. Pearman 
is but a minor instance of this folly or vice. We 
know two performers who have each enjoyed large 
salaries, but who have twice availed themselves of the 
very injurious Act for the relief of insolvent debtors. 

Mr. Pearman married, some years since, the 
daughter of a small innkeeper. The temper of our 
hero is not exactly of a nature to render the marriage 
state happy; and he who has been the victim of 
tyranny in his youth, too frequently becomes a tyrant 
in his turn. Incledon and Pearman are both at sea in 
a capacity in which they had much to endure, and we 
believe they both proved indifferent husbands. It is 
not our wish to aggravate the offences of any man, or 
magnify the errors of thoughtlessness into the system- 
atic emanations of vice; but we would hint to the 
theatrical world, that the husband who is enjoying 
popular applause abroad, should endeavour to render 
his partner's life happy at home, and not so for exhaust 
his good humour in public as to bring only spleen and 
severity into his domestic circle. 

In speaking of an oflence common to many members 
of the profession, we do not individualise our hero as 
a peculiar instance, but we use him as the medium by 
which we give this gentle hint to the theatrical world, 
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that we shall not calmly look over the little peccadilloes 
that we have invariably the means of accurately 
ascertaining. 

If Mr. Pearman continues his assiduity in his pro" 
fession he will assuredly fill the foremost rank, when 
a few years more have robbed us of our present 
unrivalled favourite. 
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MRS. BLAND AS "SALLY SHAMROCK. 
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" She sings the dear songs of her own native plains." 




Irs. bland, whose maiden name was 
Romanzini, is of Jewish extraction ; her 
mother was an Italian Jewess, and, we 
have been informed, that she is a 
natural child. St. Cecilia has rendered 
Italia her temple, and our heroine evinced, in her 
cradle, the peculiarity of her maternal country. When 
a mere infant, she delighted every one with songs, the 
words of which she could scarcely lisp. Her talent 
was cultivated, without any idea of rendering it a 
source of emolument ; she existed in obscurity, if not 
in actual penury ; and the exertions of a poor hair- 
dresser obtained her her first engagement. Mr. Cady, 
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who dressed for the Surrey Theatre, heard her sing, 
when she \^'as about fourteen, and immediately recom- 
mended her to the notice of the managers, where she 
was engaged experimentally for a short period, and for 
a mere trifle. 

At the Surrey, Miss Romanzini soon rendered 
herself a favourite ; her arch manner, added to the 
sweetness of her voice, gave an effect to the ballad 
style, that it never received before from a public 
singer, and the little Jewess became to^Ti talk. 

Mrs. Wrighten, who was the Bland of that day, fell 
woefully, in comparison with our heroine ; but 
prejudice, which is the bane of the drama and its 
professors, blinded the eyes of the major managers, 
and though her merit was the universal theme of 
conversation, they neglected to engage her. 

Tliirty or forty years since, the distance between the 
minor houses and the royal houses was immense; 
and the circumstance of a performer stepping from one 
to the other, became little short of a miracle. Of late 
years, the scene has changed; the minors engage 
first-rate talent, and have frequently robbed the larger 
theatres of some of their brightest ornaments ; and the 
patent theatres have condescended to pick performers 
from the nursery of their more lowly but aspiring 
rivals. Except in the case of Miss Booth, this mode 
of borrowing from the minors has not been strongly 
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acted upon, till within these four or five years ; within 
that period, Messrs. Keeley, T. P. Cooke, Fitzwilliam, 
Mrsa Waylet, Miss Beaumont, Stoman, etc., have been 
transplanted from Sadler's Wells, the Surrey, and the 
Coburg, to the more genial soils of Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, and the English Opera House. 

Miss Romanzini had sense enough to feel that the 
Surrey was not the proper field for her exertions ; but, 
as there was an insurmountable obstacle to her 
appearance at Drury or its near neighbour, she 
accepted an offer from Daly, and went to Dublin. 

To those of our readers who are familiar with the 
character of Daly, it will be little information to say 
that he formed a design upon the virtue of our heroine. 
Managers are generally, in their theatres, little better 
than Turks in their seraglios ; at least, as far as the 
indigence or immorality of their female performers 
will allow them to be so. Mr. Daly's attempts were 
repelled by our heroine ; and, at length, her mother 
interfered, with so much vigour, as completely to 
frustrate the manj^er's intentions, who wisely relin- 
quished the pursuit. 

The inhabitants of the Emerald Isle, whose devotion 
to music is more ardent than that of the Scotch or 
English, fully appreciated our heroine's merit; she 
became an universal favourite, and received great 
applause as an actress, as well as a singer. 
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In 1789, Miss Romanrini gave her hand to Mr. 
Bland (the brother of the celebrated Mrs. Jordan), 
who was a performer, of no very considerable t^ent, 
on the Metropolitan boards, with whom she came to 
London. 

On the loth of June, 1791, Mrs. Bland made her 
first courtesy at the Haymarket Theatre, in the 
character of Wowski, in Inkle and Yarico, Her song 
of Remember when we walked alone, met with tumult- 
.nous applause, and to this beautiful air she communi- 
cated an efiect it had never received from the original 
singer (Miss George, afterwards Lady Oldmixon). 

From this period, our heroine's services were in 
continual requisition, and the original parts to which 
she communicated an exclusive interest, are innumer- 
able. She was the original representative (amongst 
hundreds of forgotten trifles) of the following stock 
parts : — Nelly in No Song no Supper , Madelon in The 
Surrender of Calais^ Barbara in The Iron Chest, 
Taffline in Three and the Deuce, Beda in Blue Beard, 
Agnes in The Mountaineers, Dolly O'Daisey in Hit 
or Miss, Josephine in The Children in the Wood. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, about 1794 or 1795, 
there was a performer of the name of Catdfield, a man 
possessing little histrionic talent, but considered happy 
in delineating the peculiarities of his brother-perform- 
ers. This gentleman, either originally appeared in, 
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or at least had assigned to him, in the piece of 
Silvester Daggerwood^ when it was produced under 
the title oiNew Hay at the Old Market, a part called 
Apewell, in which character he imitated the popular 
actors of the day. We have been thus explicit in 
describing him, because another performer, of the 
same name, subsequently held a situation in London. 
He had not been long at the theatre, ere his atten- 
tions to the subject of the present memoir were too 
marked to be overlooked by the vigilant eyes of the 
green-room, and rumours, not very creditable to the 
character of our heroine, prevailed in the theatre ; 
poor Bland, however, reposed in security, believing 
in the constancy of his wife, and the honour of his 
friend, for Caulfield claimed that title. Nothing evei 
transpired publicly, to enable us to fix a stigma on the 
name of Mrs. Bland ; but her brethren of the sock all 
proclaimed her guilt at that period, and the on-dit of 
the day was, that she added ill-usage to the wrong 
she had already done to the partner of her fortunes. 
At this distant period, it is not worth while, were it 
practicable, to reap up forgotten tales, that neither 
redound to the credit of individuals or humanity ; for, 
after all, what can we say of these aberrations, which, 
from their frequency, become commonplace, however 
atrocious, but 

" Alas ! poor human nature." 
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Mr. Bland is said to have felt poignantly the ill 
conduct of his wife ; and, finding nothing but misery 
at his home, at length expatriated himself from her 
and from his country, and died in America of a broken 
heart. 

After this event, many were named as 'Uhe 
friends " of our heroine, and she had an awkward 
increase of £unily that occasionally betrayed the 
secret. But if she foiled in her duties as a wife, she 
did not forget her obligations as a mother, and she 
reared her numerous offspring with care and tender- 
ness ; though, from the number of her children, their 
advancement in life must have proved an excessive 
drawback upon her means. 

The following circumstance has been communi- 
cated to us from an authentic source : — Mrs. Bland 
was, one day, working some very expensive lace upon 
a dress, and being suddenly called away from it, she 
left one of her diildren in the room. During her 
absence, the infont cut the lace into pieces. Mrs. 
Bland, influenced by the passion of the moment, 
shook the child violently, and put her out of the room, 
and sat herself down to repair the damage. We leave 
it to our readers to imagine her horror, when, on 
opening the door, she discovered her offspring Ijdng 
dead upon the mat. This circumstance, for a time, 
deprived our heroine of her reason ; and, no doubt. 
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laid the ground-work of the distressing malady with 
which she is at present afflicted. . 

Up to the year 1824, Mrs. Bland was continually 
before the public ; but, in the spring of that year, she 
gave strong indications of mental imbecility. These 
symptoms daily increased, and, at length, settled into 
the worst of nervous affections — melancholy madness. 

On the 5th of July, 1824, the performances of the 
evening were devoted to her benefit ; on which occa- 
sion, amongst others, Mathews rendered his gpratui- 
tous assistance. The receipts of the house werfe very 
great ; and, as the money thus raised was enhanced 
by several private contributions, we trust she is now 
placed at least above the fear of want. She has 
rendered pleasurable so many hours of our existence, 
that it is but £ur we should strive to soften the nigged 
moments of hers. 

Mrs. Bland's talents, as an actress, were much 
greater than the generality of the public imagined. 
She had nice discrimination of character, considerable 
humour, and all the archness of Madame Storace, 
without her coarseness. . Her NeHy {No Song no 
Supper) was an admirable pi^cc of acting. 

As a singer, we never heard her equal ; she had all 
the requisites for a first-class vocalist— compass, 
power, feeling, taste, flexibility, and sweetness. The 
cadences of other performers generally appear like 
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t wliidi, howerer beaudfbl, we 
could dispense with ; has were all essoitial to the 
air ; indeed, so modi so, that once havii^ heard it, 
we deemed the air incomplete, if the grace were 
afterwards omitted. Her enunciation was as distinct 
as if she were repeatii^ dialogue : and she never sacri- 
ficed sense to sound. She had a method, peculiar to 
herself of introdudi:^ in her comic hallads, a word 
or two of speakii^ and then instantly recurring to the 
air, in a manner that was truly bewitching. 

It is a common remaik, that Mrs. Bland was only 
a ballad-silver ; hut this was not the hcL Sh6 could 
sii^ any thing, and be alike excellent in alL We re- 
member her SoldurHredf with delight ; and we have 
heard her execute some brmmras with a distinctness 
<^ articulation, that no singer of the day could equal 
Mrs. Bland's appearance fitted her for the ballad 
style only, and she wisely adopted that accordingly ; 
but her capalnlities were as various as her powers were 
wonderfiil ; and she was, in the musical scale, what 
Faimy Kelly is in the theatrical one. 

Our heroine is considerably below the common 
size ; corpulent, and thick set ; Mdth very dark hair, 
large, and unprepossessing features, but extremely 
fine eyes ; her complexion excessively dark, and her 
whole appearance truly Mosaic 

She performed with taste on the piano, harp, and 
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guitar ; and all her children have a turn for music 
One of her sons, Mr. J. Bland, performed at the 
English Opera last season ; but his efforts were not 
very promising. She has another son in the profes- 
sion, whom we have never seen, but of whom theatri- 
cal report speaks highly. 

She is at present under the charge of a keeper, but 
her insanity is not of a violent or very distressing 
nature. 
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" This fellow I remember 
Since once he play'd a farmer's eldest son ; 
He did it excellent — ^for sure that part 
Was aptly fitted and naturally performed." 

—Shakespeare. 




[ HE subject of this memoir was bom on 
the 3rd of April, 1798, at Bishop 
Auckland, in the county of Durham, 
and received a liberal education at 
Witton-le-Wear, in that county. His 
father is a man of opulence and respectability in the 
neighbourhood, and amongst our hero's earliest ac- 
quaintances was the celebrated Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
It may be presumed, from these premises, that "little 
Ralph " was not brought up with any histrionic ideas. 
In fact, he was intended for the medical profession, 
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and studied anatomy, under the late James Wilson, 
Esq., at St. George's Hospital. Whilst pursuing his 
studies in the busy Metropolis, he first imbibed a love 
for the theatre, which, spreading with all the facility 
of an infectious disorder, terminated in a confirmed 
dramatic mania. At this period, however, our 
comedian stifled the flame, and proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, where he applied himself closely to surgery ; 
but it was all in vain ; his wishes were not to examine 
the muscles of the dead, but awaken those of the 
living. When he reflected on the snug respectability 
of the profession his father had selected for him, his 
scruples were many, it is true; like Ollapod, **he 
would have dabbled a little in galenicals, "but, like 
that military accouckettr,' he panted for fame beside. 
At Edinburgh, Mr. Sherwin formed an intimacy with 
Mr. Yates, of Covent Garden, who had then newly 
enteeed into the profession, and who was a great 
favourite in the land o' cakes ; this friendship increased 
his dramatic ardour ; and a subsequent acquaintance 
with Mr. J. Russell served to confirm it ; so that our 
hero, between these two theatrical magnets, found it 
impossible to resist the attractions of the theatre. 

At length, he resolved to feel the pulse of the 
natives at York, in an histrionic station, and, in July, 
i8i8, made his first appearance in that city, as Dandie 
I>inmont in Gu^ MantHring, The company was theq 
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under the Superintendence of Mr. Fitzgerald, and with 
that gentleman our comedian went to Wakefield, 
Doncaster, Sheffield, Hull, and Leeds, sustaining the 
countrymen, Scotsmen, and sailors with success; he 
also played some parts in Munden's line, with con- 
siderable applause. From the exigencies of the 
company, Mr. Sherwin was occasionally sent on for 
** little parts" in tragedies, which, not exactly accord- 
ing with his humour, a quarrel with the manager was 
the result. The late Mr. Mansell, at this early period 
of Mr. Sherwin's career, augured favourably of him ; 
and Miss Frances Maria Kelly (the female Atlas of 
the Lyceum) paid him a flattering eulogium on his 
performance of Farmer Cropley, in Kenny's almost 
forgotten play of The Touchstone, These praises 
acted as 

*' Spurs 
To prick the sides of his intent withal." 

And as they were attended with that undeniable proof 
of the manj^er's approval — an increase of salary — our 
hero began to [bless the day when he had thrown 
physic to the dc^s, and quitted the theatre of anatomy, 
at Edinburgh, for' the theatre of Mr. Fitzgerald, at 
York. 

When thatT^gentleman "bade this world good 
night," Mr. Mansell succeeded him as manager of the 
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Yoik drcnit, and our hero remained beneath his 
banners. Mr. Mansell is now no more, and though 
we are ]>rofessed enemies to the absurd maxim — 
de martuis nil nisi bonum — ^we have no wish to mingle 
reproach with his dust, or recall his name merely to 
fix it with obloquy. A manager's situation is by no 
means enviable; he has to reconcile many different 
feelings, and subdue them to one point; and in a 
profession whose followers are all notoriously irritable, 
and susceptible of any imagined slight upon their 
merits, and also, from more constant excitement, 
vainer than other professors, it is scarcely possible to 
govern, and be a fevourite. Mr. Mansell gave our 
hero some offence, which was not of sufficient conse- 
quence to call for serious resentment, and Mr. Sherwin 
drew out his pencil instead of his pistol, and caricatured 
instead of challenging the manager. There is no point 
at which the human heart is so assailable as ridicule ; 
it is the poison that, with the slightest appearance oi 
danger, inflicts the deadliest vengeance ; and as Mr. 
Mansell had an additional provocation from our hero's 
mimicking him to his fellow comedians, he passed the 
fatal managerial sentence, and Ralph Sherwin bade 
the York audience adieu. 

A very short period elapsed ere Mr. Sherwin entered 
into an engagement with Mr. Bunn (late stage- 
manager of Drury, and husband to the tragic actress 
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of that name), for Lichfield and Biimmgham. 
When the disastrous fire occurred at the latter theatre, 
our hero lost all his theatrical properties in the con- 
flagration ; an occurrence sufficiently linpleasant to a 
Metropolitan, but peculiarly afflicting to a provincial 
performer. 

The minor theatre at Birmingham was opened for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the fire ; and the 
humanity of the hardware folks may be surmised 
when we state as a positive fact, that our hero shared 
only seven shillings and four pence, after performing 
three nights ! 

Finding little chance of compensation at Birming- 
ham, the subject of this memoir cast a look of 
remembrance at Lichfield, and once more visited that 
town ; was persuaded to attempt an entertainment by 
himself ; he did so, and the result far exceeded his 
anticipations. His solo performance produced more 
at Lichfield than almost the efforts of a company at 
Birmingham ; and, with **his purse well lined," our 
hero started for the Metropolis. 

In London, Mr. Sherwin was, as Teague says, a 
"gentleman at large," and, at length, rather than 
remain any longer in idleness, he entered into an 
engagement with Mr. Cresswell, for the Brighton 
Theatre, to play the old men. 

At Brighton, Mr. Mallinson (of Vauxhall Gardens) 
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¥ras the low comedian, and with him Mr. Sherwin 
played a vast variety of comic business ; here, too, the 
late Mr. Emery saw our hero perform, and remarked 
that 

" He gave uAxn of a goodly day to-morrow.** 

We shall digress for a moment to mention that 
when that lamented comedian was upon his death- 
bed, he said, "When I'm gone, Ralph, of all the 
actors I know, is most likely to supply my place." 

From Brighton Mr. Sherwin went to Leicester, 
where he again enlisted under the banners of Bunn ; 
he immediately became a decided fiivourite, and 
added greatly to the list of his friends. 

Upon the rebuilding of the Birmingham Theatre, 
Mr. Sherwin repaired thither, and soon established 
his reputation amongst the Brums. At the close of 
the season Mr. Sherwin was determined to "pause 
awhile " and sit under the shade of his laurels in his 
native town, and accordingly revisited the spot of his 
nativity. Indeed, he had almost received a surfeit of 
itinerant acting, and probably might have quitted the 
stage altogether had not the news of the decease of 
poor Emery have awaked him from his torpor. He* 
again felt 

*' His soul in arms, and eager for the fray,** 

and instantly came to London. 
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If talent alone could ensure an appearance in the 
Metropolis, many an actor, now pining in obscurity, 
would hold an elevated rank in society ; but stage- 
managers are as ministers, and distribute the places in 
their power with as much venality. Mr. Yates intro- 
duced our hero to C. Kemble, and that gentleman 
promised him an appearance at Covent Garden, which 
promise he afterwards declined fulfilling, and Mr. 
Evans, from Bath, was engaged to supply Emery's 
place, whilst honest Ralph was left to ruminate on 
his disappointment. 

For upwards of four months did Mr. Sherwin 
endure " the hope delayed " ; at length the doors of 
Drury were opened to him through the mediation of 
the late Mr. Oxberry, and he appeared on the 14th 
February, 1823, in his favourite character of Dandie 
Dinmont. The result was an immediate engagement 
for three years at £t, ;f 8, and £<) per week. So far 
fortune seemed to smile, but his difiiculties were not 
yet overcome ; Mr. Knight " was in possession " of 
almost every part to which our hero aspired, and 
consequently, though engaged to play the countrymen, 
Mr. Sherwin has only personated three since he has 
been at the theatre — ^viz., Dandie Dinmont, Paddock 
(My Spouse and /), and Giles {Miller's Maid), Few 
persons think more of Mr. Knight's talents than we 
do, but we cannot think him an efficient representative 
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of Andrew {Lifife, Lawy and Physic) or Ralph {Maid 
ofths Milt), We admire his country boys generally 
much, but his country men want force and strength, 
not merely of person but of style. 

Mr. Sherwin was awarded Donald in The Falls oj 
Clyde, and added considerably to his reputation by 
the performance ; and this, and Robin {No Song tto 
Supper), furnish forth the scanty list of his Metro- 
politan performances. He has, besides, been sent on 
as the Sentinel in Pizarro, the Host in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and Tom in High Life below 
Stairs, but the characters themselves, at least the 
last two, are below criticism. 

Our opportunities ot seeing Mr. Sherwin have been 
limited, and as his performances have been few, he is 
scarcely sufficiently identified with the scene of his 
exertions to give full scope to his powers. Plaj^ng 
seldom invariably gives an awkwardness to an actor's 
manner of performing the technicalities of his profes- 
sion ; and when we add to this the remembrance of 
the auditors being, from the same cause, nearly 
strangers to him, and, to use a theatrical phrase, 
" not going with him,*' we see many palliations for 
any little hardness in his style. Mr. Sherwin does 
not tread the boards of Dniry as if he was at home ; 
and this appearance of uneasiness in him (which is 
peculiarly observable in the early scenes of a 
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character), communicates an unpleasant feeling in 
his auditors. We do not state this as matter for 
censure, though it is for regret. Mathews laboured 
under the same infirmity whilst he was at Drury. 

We have never seen this gentleman in Tyke, but we 
subjoin a critique on the performance of it that 
appeared in the Briton Herald, " But of the Tyke 
of Mr. Sherwin, the touchstone of that gentleman's 
fame, in the line of characters he adopts, when we say 
that we have seen the late Mr. Emery play the part, 
the praise we think due to Mr. Sherwin will be, in a 
measure, enhanced. Comparisons are always 
odious ; here they would be unjust. There were parts 
of Mr. Sherwin's efforts that struck home to our feel- 
ings ; as well from their originality of conception, as 
their spirited execution ; but this was not a general 
feature. The performance, as a whole, was highly 
creditable ; and (Mr. Ra3mer excepted) no other actor 
that we have seen can play Tyke equal to Mr. 
Sherwin, who, to say the least of him, is an actor of 
considerable power and originality.'' 

Circumscribed as Mr. Sherwin has been, it would 
be un&ir in us to attempt a summary of his capabili- 
ties. We can truly aver that the little he has done, he 
has done well ; but that he can do much more we are 
credibly informed, and readily believe. To put him 
in comparison with Mr. Rayner would scarcely be 
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allowable; that gentleman has had much greater 
scope for the development of his talents ; he has per- 
formed Tyke, Dan,. Robm Roughhead, etc., eta, 
whUst our hero was absolutely refused permission to 
play the first-named part, although it did not belong 
to Mr. Knight Mr. Ra3mer, too, is a much older 
stager, has been in the Metropolis before, and is not so 
easily intimidated at the sight of an overflowing house. 
As far as comparison may be carried, we are inclined 
to think our hero possesses more of the vis comica 
than that gentleman, but less feeling ; in the comic 
portion of Giles (of which there is but little), we 
certainly prefer him to his rival ; but, in pathos and 
force, he is by no means his equal. Admitting Mr. 
Sherwin to possess equal powers of conception with 
Mr. Ra3mer, he is certainly not endowed with equal 
execution ; and here we again call the attention of our 
readers to the infrequency of his performing, to which 
this fault must be mainly attributed. Conception, 
which is the groundwork of the histrionic art, may be 
acquired in the closet, but execution can only be 
attained by practice, not intermitting and occasional, 
but incessant and intense. We are not certain, after 
all, but that the qualities we have ascribed to Mr. 
Sherwin are more necessary for the line he has chosen 
than those possessed by Mr. Rayner. There are very 
few parts like Tyke, in the whole range of the drama ; 
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whilst the characters that call forth comic powers 
alone, are innumerable. In those parts we consider 
our hero eminently qualified to fill the void left by 
Emery's decease ; nay, we could wish to see these 
two gentlemen at one theatre togetheT, fairly dividing 
the business between them. Surely, where talent can 
be obtained, an extra salary is of no material conse- 
quence to either house. Be it as it may, this being 
his last season at Drury, Covent Garden will have a 
chance of obtaining his services, should they deem it 
advisable. 

In person, Mr. Sherwin is five feet nine inches in 
height, very stoutly made (which our country readers 
will readily believe when he states his weight to be 
fourteen stone), with black eyes, jet black hair, and a 
florid complexion ; his countenance is peculiarly 
handsome and intelligent, and bears the impress of 
good humour, the most valuable imprint Nature ever 
gave to a comedian's feice. His general appearance 
partakes so much of the gentleman farmer (perhaps 
with rather more of the latter than the former), that it 
is difficult to conceive how he could adapt himself to 
any other line of characters than those portrayed by 
the late Emery. 

Our hero is a scholar of no mean pretensions, and 
possesses peculiar talents as an artist ; his drawings of 
Liston and Oxberry are well known to the town, 
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through the medium of engrayings ; and his talent in 
caricature is the source of much merriment among his 
friends. We are informed he had studied his original 
profession (surgery) with deep attention, and bade fidr 
to prove an ornament to the Collie ; but, luckily for 
us, we have never had any occasion to bear witness to 
his skill. 

In private life he is unassuming, intelligent, and 
polite ; a determined bon vivemt ; and though, pro- 
bably, rather more devoted to the jolly god than 
prudence might suggest, never infringing on the 
decencies of society by his irregularities. His vocal 
pretensions are extremely moderate, his voice being a 
baritone of small compass ; he sings the little allotted 
to him respectably, and in society compensates by the 
humour of his manner for any defect of his glottis. 

He is still in a state of *' single blessedness," a piece 
of information entirely devoted to our fair readers ; and 
which, though not absolutely necessary, we are sure 
they will not deem uninteresting. 
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' ' That lady that sang sweetly to the Duke, 
And whose wild laugh was consonant 

To joy, the harbinger of bliss, where is she now? 
She is no more, my \orA"— Old Play. 




\ HE misfortunes of the mother of our pres- 
ent heroine were a melancholy prelude 
to the disasters of the daughter. Mrs. 
Jordan's mother was a provincial actress, 
and attracted the attentions of a Captain 
Bland, with whom she went to Ireland, where 
they were married ; the ceremony having been per- 
formed according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
faith. By this marriage Mrs. Bland had many chil- 
dren, and amongst them our heroine, who was bom 
near Waterford, in 1764. Captain Bland, with the 
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bitterest perfidy, forsook his wife and her children ; 
and flying to England, the humanity of our laws left 
the papist no refuge but compassion, and no solace 
• but her tears ! 

The history of Mrs. Bland is said to have been 
peculiarly romantic; and we regret we can lay no 
authentic information respecting her before our 
readers. 

Miss Bland, our heroine, encouraged by maternal 
example, of course, looked to the stage as her future 
profession ; and, about the year 1778, made her first 
appearance at Ryder's Theatre, in Dublin, in the 
unimportant part of Phoebe in As You Like It, 
From prudential motives, and fearful of offending her 
father's family, to whom she still looked with hope 
— for the child thinks not her father a villain, though 
all the world beside know him to be one — 
she played under the name of Francis, and ran the 
round of maudlin young ladies, and third-rate senti- 
mentalists, until she attracted the notice of Daly, a 
weak-minded villain, an unjust manager, and an un- 
principled libertine. It was the practice of this 
hollow sensualist to advance money to those ladies he 
had a design upon, and then second his attempts, not 
only with brutal violence, but a threat of arrest for 
debt. These amiable peculiarities he displayed 
towards our heroine 5 and to relieve the exigencies of 
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her Sillily, she borrowed of the brute a small sum. 
She was daily rising in estimation in Dublin, and her 
juvenile tragedy was particularly admired. Mr. Daly 
now made a proposition to her, which our heroine 
repelled with disgust ; and, albeit her subsequent 
career does not prove her to have been a very strait- 
laced moralist, we can readily conceive how hateful 
must that reptile have appeared, who made her dis- 
tresses the plea for his insolence, and tempted her 
with gold on the one hand, whilst he threatened her 
with a prison on the other. Certainly, we of the 
irritable genus must be peculiarly irritable on this 
score ; for even now, when that weak villain*s bones 
have returned to the corruption that best befitted 
them, we could find it in our hearts to call them from 
the grave, to be burnt as a sacrifice to offended 
decency ; and in saying this, we arrogate no peculiar 
virtue to ourselves ; we do not mean to condemn, in 
one sweeping clause, the race called (falsely called) 
men of pleasure ; but let them fight their battles fairly, 
at all events, and not win by meanness that which 
should be gained by favour. 

It is better to shun the snake than contend against 
it ; so the soi-disant Miss Francis, accompanied by her 
mother, went to Leeds, where Tate Wilkinson, the 
only good fellow amongst all the managers we have 
ever heard of, was surprising the natives with the 

M 
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talent he had brought with him from York. Tate 
was a man of few words — he simply asked our heroine 
whether her line was Tragedy, Comedy, or Opera, to 
which she laconically replied — ** All." 

"Sir, in my life, I never saw an elderly gentleman 
more astonished," as our heroine often subsequently 
said ; however, Tate aroused from his astonishment, 
and, taking her at her word, announced her for 
Calista in The Fair Penitent^ and Lucy, with songs, 
in The Virgin Unmasked. 

Her appearance, at York, was under the name of 
Mrs. Jordan, and this again takes us from her public 
to her private history. We are entirely dependent on 
the current rumour of the times — some afiirming that 
she had been a considerable period under the protec- 
tion of a Mr. Jordan, and that she was then in that 
way 

•' That ladies wish to be who love their lords." 

Whilst pthers do not hesitate to affirm that the 
manager's gold prevailed where his eloquence proved 
nugatory ; and that she was actually the mistress of 
Daly. Be that as it may, it seems she had some pro- 
minent reasons for quitting Dublin ; and, on arriving 
at Leeds, her mother and self unanimously agreed 
" that her figure was now such, the term Mrs. would 
be more creditable than that of Miss." 
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Under the judicious management of Tate Wilkinson, 
Mrs. Jordan improved rapidly ; she pruned certain 
exuberances that were tolerated in the sister isle, and 
completely got rid of a certain " smack of the brogue" 
that before marred her exertions. 

When at York, from the recommendation of 
"Gentleman Smith," she received an offer from the 
Drury Lane proprietors, of four pounds a week, to 
play the seconds to Mrs. Siddons. Our heroine 
accepted the salary, though she objected to the busi- 
ness, and requested a trial in comedy ; her wish was 
complied with, and in October, 1785, she first 
appeared in the Metropolis as Peggy in The Country 
Girl, This comedy had been lying on the prompter's 
shelf some years, and the merit of the reviv^ has been 
said to have originated with Captain Bland, who first 
presented it to the notice of his wife ; others say, Tate 
Wilkinson recommended it to our heroine, and the 
latter is the most probable conjecture. Be this as it 
may, the result of the attempt was extraordinary and 
imqualified success ; our heroine made as great a hit 
in comedy, as Mrs. Siddons did three seasons before 
in tragedy. 

From 1785, Mrs. Jordan kept her station without a 
rival, as tlie representative of the general characters of 
comedy ; and she very frequently came forward in 
parts requiring very considerable tragic powers ; take, 
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for instance, Cora in Pizarro^ and Angela' in The 
Castle Spectre. 

From ;f 4 a week, her salary was raised to 3^8, and 
afterwards to £\2\ but the Kemble family rendered 
her situation irksome, and she ultimately quitted it, 
and enlisted under the banners of the £a,cetious 
Sheridan, at the immense salary (then) of £7p a 
week. 

After her arrival in London, she formed a connec- 
tion of a tender nature vrith Mr. Ford, son of Sir 
Richard Ford, then Chief Magistrate of Bow Street, 
by which intimacy she became the mother of two or 
three children. 

The Duke of Clarence now thought proper to make 
her an offer for his protection (Rolla's expression 
applies well to these sort fA protections) on a splendid 
establishment of ;f looo a year. This offer, to her 
eternal disgrace, Mrs. Jordan accepted; to her 
disgrace, because the sacrifice was to the Duke — not 
the man. The paltry sum of £1000 a year did not, 
could not, weigh with her for a moment; but she 
could not resist the son of her King. This is a feeling 
very general among women, who all possess great 
susceptibilities, very little refined, and seldom any 
common sense. We question whether most women 
would not deem it more reputable to be the companion 
of a prince than the wife of a tradesman. 
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We should speedily fill our pages, were we to relate 
half the idle stories circulated respecting this connec- 
tion. The following, we believe to be fact: — ^The 
late King, one day, said to his son, " Clarence ! 
Clarence! how's this? you — ^you, keep an actress — 
keep an actress ? " " Yes, Sire." ** Ah ! how much 
d'ye give her, eh?" "A thousand a year. Sire." 
" A thousand ? too much, too much ! Five hundred." 
Upon which the Duke wrote to Mrs. Jordan, 
expressive of his Sire's opinion. At that period the 
Covent Garden play-bills always concluded with these 
words : — ^^ No money reiurmd after the rising of the 
curtain,*^ Mrs. Jordan tore this off, and enclosed it 
in a blank cover to his Royal Highness, 

This connection lasted many years, during which, 
we can positively state, Mrs. Jordan was frequently — 
nay, we may say, incessantly, embarrassed; but 
whether from her own extravagance, or her paramour's 
meanness, we cannot, of course, decide. 

She had, by the Duke of Clarence, ten children, in 
equal moieties of each sex ; the sons are all in the 
army, bearing the cognomen of Fitzclarmice ; the 
daughters reside with their royal &ther. 

Her eldest daughter (one of the two or three before- 
named, by whom we are not prepared to say, but we 
know the Duke cannot, and we believe Mr. Ford 
never did, claim the parentage) was Mrs. Alsop, of 
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whose talent it is useless and unnecessary to speak ; 
she has followed her mother to the grave, without 
having had sufficient time to display the powers she 



The exact period of parting, between Mrs. Jordan 
and the Duke, We do not remember ; though the 
effect tfpon her we shall neveir forget. She was then 
playing at Cheltenham, and received a letter from his 
Royal Highness, desiring her to meet him at Maiden- 
head, where they were to bid each other farewell. 
Mrs. Jordan had concluded her actual engagement, 
but remained one night over to perform Nell, for Mr. 
Watson, the manager's benefit. It was in the after- 
noon of this very day she received the fatal letter. 
With that kindness that always marked her conduct, 
she would not withdraw her name from the bills, 
though such was her state, when she arrived at the 
theatre, from continued hysterics, that we may literally 
say, she was saturated in sorrow. 

One circumstance we particularly remember, during 
her performance. In her scene with Jobson, after the 
conjurer has seen her, Nell laughs immoderately, on 
which Jobson remarks, " Why, Nell, the conjurer has 
not only made ye drunk, but he has made you laugh- 
ing drunk." When Mrs. Jordan attempted to laugh, 
she burst into tears ; and the actor, with great presence 
of mind,^ altered the text, by saying, ** Nell, the 
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conjurer has not only made thee drunk, he has made 
thee crying drunk " ; and thus brought her through 
the scene. 

After the performance, she was put into a travelling 
chariot, in her Nell's dress, and started to keep her 
appointment with her royal lover. 

A few words will sum up this unfortunate creature's 
history. In 1816, she went abroad, as some say, to 
avoid her creditors ; and according to others, for the 
benefit of her health ; and at St. Cloud, on the 5th of 
July in that year, she paid the debt of nature. Her 
complaint was an inflammation of the chest, attended 
with the rupture of a blood-vessel ; her bones were 
denied Christian burial by the liberal churchmen ; 
and, at length, by the interference of an English 
gentlemen, she was interred, without any ceremonials, 
in some garden ground. We have been informed 
lately, that her body was ultimately placed in the 
cemetery at St. Cloud. 

Thus ended the British Thalia — the favourite of the 
public — the mistress of a prince — and the acknow- 
ledged best actress ot her day. 

We shall say little of Mrs. Jordan's talents, for they 
are above our praise ; and as her day has long past, 
there are other works where correct summaries of her 
talent may be found. She was not, she could not be, 
a fine lady ; but she could be something so like it, that 
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it was almost the same thing ; and every thing but the 
fine lady she could be. Her Lady Teazle wanted 
force of manner ; her comedy was of too romping a 
character for high life. In sentimental comedy she 
was happier, because, as she had not to bend, she did 
not lose her dignity. Her Rosalind was exquisite; 
her Romp, Nell, Little Pickle, Miss Biddy, have never 
been equalled. Her tragedy was not so naturally 
pathetic as Fanny Kelly's, but it was more equable 
and correct ; she had not Miss Kelly's feeling, but she 
was assuredly a better speaker. Her laugh was the 
most enlivening thing in nature, equally beyond 
praise or description ; it rose gradually, and as gradu- 
ally diminished, and the last sigh of its existence was 
as natural and effective as its loudest moment ; it was 
used as naturally by her, as an accomplished singer 
uses a shake, and she managed it with equal skill. 

In person, Mrs. Jordan was about the middle size, 
with a round face, not handsome, but pleasing ; her 
figure, always inclining to en bon point, latterly 
asssumed a corpulency that considerably nmrred her 
efforts. 

On her last appearance in London, her powers were 
evidently on the wane, whilst her person had so rapidly 
increased, that her oldest admirers could not declare 
themselves satisfied. 

With but very little voice, she contrived to sing all 
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sorts of songs well, and has executed a good deal of 
difficult music ; she possessed a remarkably fine ear. 
Take her all in all, she was a wonderful woman, and 
possessed more natural genius for the profession she 
followed than any actress we ever saw. 
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* In early life her parents' pride ; 

And as she older grew, 
Her kinsmen's love, and eke beside 
Their hope and succour too." 




iiSS KELLY, who has deservedly obtained 
the appellation of The Child of Nature, 
was bom at Brighton on the 15th of 
December, 1790: her father (the late 
Mr. Mark Kelly) was in the army, 
retired on half-pay, and died about three years since, 
in France. 

The "little Fanny" was designed for the pro- 
fession, of which she is now the greatest ornament, 
from her infency ; and was articled to Michael Kelly, 
her uncle, under whom she studied music and ^nging ; 
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but she had no natural aptitude for either ; her ear, 
when a child, being intolerably incorrect, and her 
voice wild and uncertain. Her celebrated master 
was, however, determined to persevere ; and in two 
years she became sufficiently mistress of the vocal art, 
to join in the choruses, etc. In i8cx> she was one of 
the chorus singers at Old Drury, and she played a few 
little parts that her age and stature enabled her to 
assume. 

From this period she commenced stud3dng the. 
theory of her profession ; was a diligent attendant at 
the theatres, and a great admirer of Mrs. Jordan's 
acting. 

In 1807, under the advice of her uncle, she made a 
provincial essay at Glasgow, where, though her 
timidity retarded her prc^ess, she became a consid- 
erable favourite : she, even at this early period of her 
dramatic career, evinced that intimate knowledge of 
the human heart, over which she has now attained a 
complete mastery. 

In th^ summer of 1808 Mr. Colman engaged her 
for the Haymarket, where she would have met more 
immediate success, had not her timidity rendered her 
efforts nearly nugatory. Mr. Colman, it is said, 
engaged our heroine to supply the place of her half- 
sister, Mrs. Mathews, who was then about quitting 
the stage ; but Miss Kelly remained quite unnoticed 
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at the little theatre, and the public, perhaps, would 
never have been delighted by the exertions of her 
splendid talents, had not Mr. Arnold's judgment 
induced him to select her for a member of his company, 
at the English Opera House. 

The utility of an actress like our heroine now 
became manifest; and the "burnt out" company 
requested her aid, when they went from Drury to the 
Lyceum. 

In June, i8io, we find her literally making some- 
thing out of nothing, in the character of Beatrice, in 
Sir James Bland Burgess's precious amalgamation 
yclept. Tricks upon Travellers ; and she imparted 
an effect to a stupidly-written song, beginning, 

" Stand aside, Sir, I pray," 
that was really astonishing. In Brunette, in the 
defunct melo-drama of Yes or Noy she showed powers 
of another description : — she also succeeded to 
Madame Storace's character in False Alarms^ and 
shone the brighter, from comparison with her celebrated 
predecessor. This season Miss Kelly ftilly asserted 
her claim : and the papers that had borne witness 
to the " tame insipidity" of her incipient efforts, 
now rang peals of treble post majors in her favour. 

During i8io, Mr. Phillips, the Dublin vocalist, 
paid his addresses to our heroine : but the intimacy 
suddenly ceased, ** whether the gentlemen grew tired 
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of the lady, or the lady did not know her own mind,'* 
we shall not pretend to fletermine. 

In 1811, her performance in M.P,yor The Blue 
Stocking, extracted a warm eulogy from ** the bard of 
the Emerald Isle " : and she now joined Drury Lane 
company, and played an extensive variety of busi- 
ness. Nothing material occurred to our heroine, 
until some years afterwards : whilst sustaining the 
character of Nanny, in Modem Antiques^ sl gentleman, 
the rejection of whose addresses by our heroine had 
occasioned his complete mental alienation, fired at her 
from the pit : — the bullet imssed over the head of her- 
self and Mr. Knight, who was on the stage with her, 
and lodged in the back of the scene. All was con- 
sternation in the house : Mr. Knight stood one moment 
completely motionless : Miss Kelly fell into his arms, 
— ^her cry awakened his recollection, and he immedi- 
ately carried her off the stage. The offender was 
secured: he seemed perfectly collected, and stated 
n^lected love to have excited him to the act. On 
his examination, it appeared, that he had addressed 
several letters to our heroine, which, of course, as the 
production of a stranger, she never replied to ; 
he had never had a persond.1 interview with her. 
As there appeared no doubt of his derangement, he 
was dealt with according to the laws respecting 
lunatics, and will doubtless end his days in Bedlam. 
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This instance of a man falling in love with, and 
perpetually annoying an actress with paper pellets of 
passion, though he had never been introduced to her, 
is not a solitary one. We are well aware of the- feet 
that ever since the year 1815 a gentleman has regu- 
larly attended all the. Metropolitan performances of 
Miss Stephens, sitting generally in the third or fourth 
row of the pit ; and the instant the opera concluded, 
quitting the house, and placing himself at the stage- 
door of the theatre, to catch a glance of the syren as 
she passed to her carriage. Yet he never presumed 
to address her. To such a pitch of enthusiasm was he 
carried, that he has gone as fer as Ipswich, and we 
believe once even to Dublin, in hopes of meeting the 
lady, if she by chance walked forth to enjoy the 
country scenery. For the truth of this tale we posi- 
tively pledge ourselves. 

But to return to our heroine. A few moments after 
this attack had been made upon her, she declared her 
readiness to resume her character, though strongly 
advised to suffer the farce to be changed; she, 
however, with a propriety and resolution few of the 
other sex would have shown,* " screwed her courage 
to the sticking place," and came forward, amidst a 

♦ We remember Mr. Abbott, of Covent Garden, when 
Comer, by accident, cut his cheek in a combat (a mere scratch^ 
screaming out like a sixteener at Mrs. Slummin's seminary. 
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welcome, not merely of hands, but of voices and tears ; 
we never saw a more affecting, yet pleasing, sight ; 
little Knight, too, received his modicum of approba- 
tion. 

The circumstances we have just narrated are 
sufficiently extraordinary ; but, wonderful to say, an 
attack of a similar nature, and under almost parallel 
circumstances, was made upon Miss Kelly, at Dublin. 
Mr. Callaghan (subsequently Captain Carlos Callaghan, 
the gentleman, whose affair with the petit maitre 
ogling clergyman (clergyman ! well, he is one by the 
bishop's grace), excited so much indignation and 
commiseration) was upon the stage at the time, and, 
we believe, received some injury ; be that as it may, 
his manly conduct acquired him many friends at 
Dublin ; and the interference of Miss Kelly afterwards 
obtained him an engagement at the English Opera 
House, where he appeared as Don Oesar, in The 
Castle of Andalusia. 

Miss Kelly escaped unhurt, however, through all 
her 

" Moving accidents of flood and field " : 

we say of flood, for she was once on a voyage to 
Ireland, when the captain thought it twenty to one 
that she would be enabled to feel, as well as sing — 
" Full fathom five," in common with the rest of the 
company. 
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At Drury, Miss Kelly has never held that prominent 
station that she fills at the English Opera ; and, we 
believe, her own temper, and exactions as to parts, 
rather than salary, have occasioned her absence for 
the last few seasons. EUiston is bad enough, and 
though we have no doubt that he has used her very 
ill (for whom does he not use so ? ), yet we are inclined 
to think she is self-discarded from the national 
theatre. 

Of this lady's private character it is pleasurable to 
speak ; we know that she not only ministered to her 
father's wants, but restricted her own comforts to find 
funds for his extravagance. The calls of a gamester 
are unceasing; but Miss Kelly's purse was always 
open to her parent. He ultimately closed his career, 
by destroying himself at Paris. Miss Kelly has a 
brother in the navy, for whom we are told she has 
also done much ; and, we believe, her mother-in-law 
has always found her a tender and affectionate 
friend. 

Of this lady's dramatic powers we know not how to 
speak : we consider her, in one word, the greatest 
actress we ever beheld. We have seen her Lydia 
Languish with delight, though the perfect fine lady 
is certainly a little out of her reach ; yet, even in those 
characters, who, of the present day, but Mrs. Davison, 
can compete with her ? In domestic tragedy, such as 
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Zof'ayda, Annette, etc., she is perfectly unapproach- 
able. These assumptions are all feeling — all nature ; 
and every single tone is worth an ocean of high- 
flown tragedy. When Miss Buggins (alias Miss 
Hammersley) threw up Mandane in Artaxerxes, our 
heroine assumed it, and though her voice is thin, and 
of a very bad quality, she acquitted herself admirably. 
How she executed the ** Soldier tired," those who 
did not hear her, might ask, with amaze ; but execute 
it she did, and that with precision and extraordinary 
effect. Her romps leave us no room to r^^ret Mrs. 
Jordan's loss. Her waiting-women are inimitable ; 
and from what we have seen of her performance at 
provincial theatres, we are absolutely of opinion, she 
could sustain the first tragic characters better than any 
actress now in the Metropolis. When we say this, 
we are aware that her voice is not of a nature to aid 
her in forcible assumption ; but we care little for the 
weakness of the organ of speech, when we know the 
strength of the mind that regulates its tones. 

Miss Kelly has shown already a versatility that no 
other woman, in our memory, ever did : but she has 
powers yet unawakened, and if managers give her the 
opportunity, she has yet in reserve a rich vein of 
talent, of the existence of which they are actually 
totally unaware. The drawbacks on her performance 
are want of great physical power (for her voice is not 
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particuliarly weak)/ and th6 general flatness of her 
features, that ill accord with the received notions of 
heroines. 

Being generally called The Child of Nature, many 
persons imagine that she always acts on the immediate 
impulse of the moment — this is not the feet ; a perfect 
picture is not produced at a sketch : and whilst we 
are upon this subject, we shall pause to make a few 
observations, on what is termed "natural acting." 

The majority of persons uphold the system of 
impulsive acting, or, to be clearer, that school of 
acting, where the performer settles in his mind merely 
the broad outline of his character, and fills up at night 
ad libitum. 

The general failing of those who thus act from 
immediate impulse, is mannerism — our natures do not 
vary with the character, or with the night ; therefore, 
acting on impulse, we must eternally represent 
ourselves, rather than the author, till we tire by 
reiteration : whereas a studied actor, having arranged 
in his mind what he intends doing, goes forth to the 
stage to represent a creature of his fancy : and though 
he may in consequence be colder in his style than the 
devotee of the other system, the chances are ten to 
one that he is more consistent and more original. 

Actors from impulse are always unequal — if the 
excitement they receive from applause be less than . 
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usual, they will become flat and insipid, in the very 
scenes that on a preceding evening they rendered 
vigorous and inspiring : besides, in the casualties of 
existence, whatever has in the day operated on their 
feelings in real life they will communicate at night to 
the character of the mimic scene. 

Fine feeling and quick sensibilities are injurious to 
an actor. If, in one part, represented in three hours, 
an actor really felt and endured the conflicting 
emotions occurring, perhaps, in nearly the whole life 
of the being represented — ^he must become exhausted 
long before the completion of his task : and, besides 
(supposing his strength to sustain him), could he turn 
(by the mere force of impulse) from grief to joy — ^from 
hatred to love — in one instant ? For the acts of ages 
are thus compressed to those of moments, by dramatists. 
Could he, we say, really feel absorbed in grief, and 
then, after a speech of a diflerent tendency, from 
another performer, suddenly turn to a paroxyism of 
joy ? Impossible ! The consequence would be, as it 
invariably is, that the actor from impulse feels the 
passion superficially, and represents it imperfectly ; 
whilst the actor, from study, quietly observing the 
emotions of Nature, strives to imitate closely her 
external appearances only, and generally attains his 
object. We no more think feeling a necessary 
, ingredient in acting, than we should deem it expedient 
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for a painter, after he had finished a likeness upon 
the canvas, to represent the heart, liver, brains, and 
the internal formation on the back of it. 

It [is fonly when study degenerates into precision, 
that it oecomes displeasing ; the most finished actor 
may find something occur to him during the fervour of 
acting that would never have been thought of in the 
closet. As the general may find a manoeuvre present 
itself in the field th^t he did not dream of in his 
camp; then, indeed, when impulse aids study, it 
becomes valuable. We remember an instance of this 
in a French comedian, who, in representing the char- 
acter of Lovegold, in the French piece of The Miser, 
during his madneSs, at the loss of his money, per* 
ceived a pin \ymg on the floor ; he suddenly stopped, 
picked up the pin, stuck it in safety in his sleeve, 
and then relapsed into his former rage : in this case 
the impulse of the moment was useful ; yet, would 
those who argue against study, have blamed this per- 
former for afterwards doing the same thing, because 
in all subsequent performances it was trick and not 
nature? 

Miss Kelly is in person about the common size, her 
figure is symmetrically beautiful ; * her face is round 

* By the bye, this lady is far too fond of sporting her shape 
in male attire, but we are tired with quarrelling with actresses 
on this account. 
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and pleasing, though not handsome ; her eyes are 
light blue J * her forehead is peculiarly low, and this 
circumstance materially mars the eflfect of her counten- 
ance ; her smile is exceedingly beautiful, and may be 
said to completely sun het countenance — ^how skilfully 
she uses her transitions, from pouting to smiling, 
those who have seen her in Betty Finikin, in Gretna 
Greeny in the scene where the assumed Lord Love- 
well, after the quarrel, says, "You're a devilish 
pretty girl, Betty," can bear witness to. 

We have found no fault with our heroine (for, in 
truth, she is dramatically faultless) ; but, as critics, 
we shall lose our name, if we part without an ill- 
natured remark : her Meg Merrilies, then, in The 
Witch of Demcleughy a bad imitation, or rather con- 
tinuation, of Guy Mannertng, was a failure ; she had 
not the force or dignity of Mrs. Egerton ; indeed, we 
cannot conceive our heroine grand" at all; she need 
not regret it ; she possesses 

•' What grandeur can never bestow " ; 
and that she may long live to enjoy all the blessings 
of this life (circumscribed as they are), and to render 
delight to those that share existence with her, is our 
ardent and heartfelt prayer. 

* Query. Would she were here to decide ; we may be here 
allowed to forget, seeing her only three months in the year. 
-Ed. 
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** A person such as comedy would choose, 
When she would show an image of the times 
And sport with human follies — not with crimes." 




I HERE is a feeling connected with death, 
that would fain treat this memoir with 
serious attention ; and yet, who shall 
detail anything of such an actor, and 
remain serious ? Mr. William Oxberry 
made his first appearance on the stage of existence on 
the 1 8th of December, 1784, in Moorfields, exactly 
facing Bedlam. His iather was an auctioneer, and 
often knocked down our hero amongst his other lots ; 
he gave his son a good education, and, at the age of 
14, placed him under an artist of eminence; but 
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young Oxberry*s mind was not bent on colours ; he 
had imbibed the theatric mania at school, and his 
notions of drawing were in a different capacity from 
that of his master's ; he was then transferred to a 
bookseller's shop, but he declined becoming bound 
there, and he was ultimately apprenticed to Mr. 
Scale, a printer, in Tottenham Court Road ; as 
Mathews says, "he made but a sorry apprentice; 
indeed, he was very sorry that he was an apprentice " ; 
but, fortunately for our hero's wishes, his master was 
as theatrical as himself. The shop became a theatre ; 
in one corner sat Master Oxberry, studying Douglas ; 
in another, his master rehearsing Glenalvon ; they 
mutually neglected their proofs, until their printing 
became a proof of their neglect. At a stable near 
Queen Ann's Street, and next at Berwick Street, did 
young Oxberry enact divers characters, such as Hassan 
in The Castle Spectre^ and Rosse, in Macbeth ; whilst 
his brother comedians, one and all, dissuaded him 
from attempting David, in The Rivals, There is a 
point, we are informed, beyond which ** forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue " ; so thought Mr. Oxberry in the 
year 1802. He had forborne following his favourite 
pursuit for three years, and as his master had offered 
him his indentures, he fled from his former shackles, 
on the wings of hope, to Watford, where he obtained 
an engagement from Mr. Jerrold, the then manager, 
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and opened in Antonio, in the Merchant of Venice^ 
and subsequently sustained those parts designated by 
the name of " the heavy line." 

At the close of the season, an accident threw the 
part of Dan in his way, which he played with the 
greatest success ; but he wooed Melpomene still, and 
made his first appearance in Godalming, as Richard 
the Third. At that place he received an offer from 
Mr. Trotter, manager of the Worthing and Hythe 
theatres, and went to his circuit as a low comedian. 
In the company, at this period, were, as well as 
Oxberry, Fitzwilliam, and Vining, now of the Hay- 
market, and hb brother, who is at present at the 
Olympic, 

In this company he occasionally played in tragedy, 
for we find him in 1806 playing Shylock, Orozembo, 
^id Hassan at Southend. 

As he played all tne principal low comedy, some 
parts in tragedy, occasionally sang between the pieces, 
and printed the bills, our readers may imagine he had 
his hands fiill ; yet the heart of an itinerant comedian 
is vulnerable, and Oxberry "snatched a moment" to 
gaze upon Miss Catherine Elizabeth Hewitt, then 
little better than 16 years of age, a lady of most 
respectable connections. Albeit the subject of this 
memoir had as little of the Romeo in his externals as 
a lady could wish for, he pleaded his cause in such a 
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manner as to render refusal impossible, and in this 
eventfid year (iSo6) he persuaded her 

''* To res^pn the barren title of viigin for that of wife." 

By this lady he had three children, two of whom, a 
son and a daughter, are now living. 

Whilst at Worthing in 1807 Mr. Oxberry attracted the 
attention of Mr. Siddons, the husband of the celebrated 
tragic actress, through whose recommendation he 
obtained an engagement at Covent Garden theatre, 
at £$, £6, and £S per week. To town our comedian 
came, and there became infected with a disorder 
not peculiar to actors, namely, modesty. So little 
reliance did he place in his own powers, that he went 
a dozen times to the stage-door of the theatre ere he 
once mustered resolution enough to cross the threshold. 
At last he passed the rubicon, had an interview with 
John Kemble, and fixed Robin Roughhead for his 
opening part. When the moment arrived for his 
appearance, he was actually forced from the wing, 
and he remained for some seconds before a Metropo- 
litan audience, in a state of complete stupefaction : his 
performance was cold, constrained, and ineffective. 
The next morning (Nov. 8, 1807) he was cast for 
Zekiel Homespun, but fearing to tread in the steps of 
Emery, he assumed Lord Duberly instead; and in 
this performance he had to contend against the recol- 
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lection of Suett's inimitable personation of the same 
character. The motive of the manager in engaging our 
comedian was to fill the place of Emery, who (in con- 
sequence of a quarrel) was about quitting the theatre ; 
but the latter gentleman prudently arranging his differ- 
ence, Oxberry was shelved, or played as Munden's or 
Emer)^s double, in case of the indisposition of either of 
those established favourites. These sort of perfor- 
mances neither tended to increase hb talent or his 
fame, and he became heartily tired of his engagement; 
and at the end of the season, having received an offer 
of £s per week from Mr. Beaumont, for the Gla^ow 
theatre, he applied to Mr. Harris to release him firom 
his articles, to which he readily agreed. 

At Gla^ow, he appeared as Sir David Daw, in the 
Wheel of Fortune^ with such effect that he bore 
the appellation of " Sir David " firom the **gude folks " 
ever afterwards, and at his benefit he cleared £^o, a 
substantial proof of the estimation he was held in in 
the " land o' cakes." With the Glasgow company he 
went to Aberdeen, where it was found necessary, in 
getting up Adelgitha^ to cast our hero Michael Ducas. 
At this period, Mr. Oxberry was by no means tragedy- 
struck, and absolutely refused to play his part ; but 
Mrs. Beaumont having exerted her influence, he reluc- 
tantly consented. Mr. H. Johnston was the Lothair, 
yet Mr, Oxberry made so great an impression in Ducas 
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that tragedy was considered his forte in that town, and 
he played Macbeth, Shylock, Glenalvon, and Richard 
there, with great applause. The returning season 
brought him again to Glasgow, where he played all 
the low comedy, with, if possible, increased effect. 

At this time, Mr. Raymond, who was starring in the 
north, offered him terms for the Lyceum, but Mr. 
Oxberry, having the fear of the Metropolis before his 
eyes, declined the offer, A larger salary was shortly 
afterwards proffered, and the invitation was too tempt- 
ing for refusal. 

He made his appearance at the Lyceum in an opera 
by H. Siddons, called The Russian Imposter ; and in 
this piece fresh difficulties arose, for singing was not 
amongst Mr. Oxberry's qualifications; however, he 
wound up to the attempt, and, with all his faults upon 
his head, made as palpable a hit as ever was made in the 
Metropolis. Mr. Arnold saw his value, and, in the 
middle of the first season, re-engaged him for three 
years, at £7, £S, and £9 per week. The managers of 
Drury Lane Theatre also secured his services at the 
same salaries, and, at the expiration of that engagement, 
renewed for four years at £g per week for the first 
year, ;^io for the second, and ;^I2 for the two last. 

At the beginning of the season of 1820, Mr, Elliston 
reduced the salaries, and offered Oxberry ;^io, which, 
as well as a subsequent proffer of ;^I2, was refused. 
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Thus self-deprived of a regular engagement, he starred 
at the minor theatres ; and, at Sadler's Wells, the 
East London, and the Surrey, attracted full houses. 
He subsequently became stage manager of the Olym- 
pic, where he showed more good nature than good 
sense, and suffered the theatre to get con^derably in 
his debt; and as he pinned the trade of a printer to his 
professional duties, he furnished the bills of the house, 
for which he received certain bills in return, that were 
more troublesome than useful. 

In December, 1821, our hero determined to show the 
versatility of his pursuits, as well as of his genius, and 
took the Craven's Head Chop-house, in Drury Lane« 
which instantly became the resort of a great deal of 
the dramatic and literary talent of the town ; as the 
good-humoured host used to tell his visitors, **We 
vocalise on a Friday, conversationise on a Sunday, and 
chopise every day," 

Mr. Oxberry was always a free liver, and the allure- 
ments of company led him into excesses, which, 
perhaps, shortened his existence. He expired in an 
apoplectic fit, on the 9th Jime, 1824. 

As an actor, he stood alone^ in parts like Slender, 
Leo Luminati, and Abel Day, and was perhaps second 
only to Emery in Tyke, John Lump, Robin Roughhead, 
etc., but his dialect was not so rich as that of some of 
his contemporaries. 
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He bestowed too little study on his profession, or he 
must have held a much higher place than Liston, who 
has acquired by conduct what Oxberry lost by 
neglect. He possessed powers of mimicry which, 
though not sufficient to be very effective on the stage, 
'were particularly entertaining in social intercourse ; and 
his stories of Cooke, Incledon, and others, accompanied 
as they were by imitations of the parties, will long be 
remembered. He had " a turn " for literature, and, at 
one period, edited The Monthly Mirror (afterwards 
called The Theatrical Inquisitor), He was the author 
of the petite piece called The Actress of all Work ; of a 
piece taken from the poem of Marmion^ performed at 
the West London Theatre ; and altered He Would be a 
Soldier^ into The High Road to Marriage^ which was 
performed with great success at the Olympic Theatre ; 
and was engaged on an original dramatic piece, when 
death put a period alike to his labours and his cares. 
Several of his fugitive pieces are scattered in The 
Monthly Mirror^ The Cabinet^ and other periodicals 
that existed from 1807 to 181 1. His edition of plays 
is well known, and some of the remarks attached to 
them are from his pen. 

In person, he was 5 feet 9} inches in height, and 
latterly very corpulent ; of a dark complexion, with a 
small eye that was peculiarly expressive. He could 
not sing, and was as long acquiring one air, as he was 
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in studying a character. He was of passionate temper, 
which created him many enemies, and conciliation was 
not amongst his habits ; but to the wants of mankind he 
had an open ear and a ready hand. He was partial to 
clean linen, and used continually to give away his shirts, 
rather than see the objects of his bounty without so 
necessary a comfort. 

As every circumstance connected with a man of 
genius becomes interesting, we think it may not be in- 
trusive to state his peculiarities of diet. He never took 
any breakfast; his first draught on waking was a 
bottle of soda water ; an hour afterwards, he drank 
a pint of cold milk; his dinner was usually a chop, 
and then ale and brandy and water closed the day. He 
never drank tea as an evening beverage, but, during 
his performances, he took an amazing quantity of it. 

A short time before his death, he had concluded an 
engagement for three years, at Drury Lane, for ;£'i2 
per week ; and, had he survived to fulfil it, he would 
have been pitted against Mr. Rayner in all that gentle- 
man's characters. 

The engraving prefixed to this is from a painting 
which was presented to Mr. Oxberry by that admirable 
artist, Drummond; it is almost unequalled for fidelity 
of likeness and beauty of execution. 

Mr. Oxberry's remains lie in the vault in the church 
of St. Clement's Danes, Strand. 
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'• Blest in thy song, and blest in every grace 
That wins the friend, or that enchants the fair.' 




jOR upwards of a quarter of a century 
Braham has held undisputed sway in 
the vocal world. Hill, Phillips, Horn, 
Cook, and numberless aspirants, have 
never approached a rivalry ; and even 
Sinclair and Incledon have been confessedly his 
inferiors. "A man's voice," says Quin, "can't last for 
ever, and is often the worse for 30 years' practice " — 
perhaps a reflection of this nature induced the subject 
of the present memoir to resign his quiet department 
of a concert singer, to involve himself in the turmoils 
of a theatre. 

Of Mr. Sapio we know little ; and as it is not our 
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custom to state, as facts, those morsels of information 
that we extract from casual inquiry, our biography may 
prove meagre; but what we do state, our readers may 
rely upon. 

Had it rested with ourselves we should have 
assuredly delayed the memoir of this gentleman till a 
more frequent exercise of his powers enabled us to have 
formed a more correct estimate of his talent, and until 
longer continuance in the dramatic world had given us 
greater facilities of acquiring information respecting 
him. 

Mr. Sapio, who is a descendant of an Italian £imily, 
of great respectability, was bom in London, in the 
year 1792 ; his family are musical, and inherit the 
genius of their country in that particular ; our hero's 
early habits made him a musician, and it became 
to him rather as a language that he intuitively studied, 
than as a science that he painfully pursued. The 
children of musicians usually possess what is termed 
"good ears," a thing which is not to be supposed to 
be an heirloom from nature, but an acquirement from 
the continual hearing of musical sounds, when the ear 
is in embryo, and when we imbibe without perception 
— the acquisition of the grounds of music thus become 
as easy as the acquirements of language, and we every 
day add to the stock of our information without per- 
ceiving our gradual improvement. 
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Music was, however, not the only study to which the 
infant mind of our hero was directed ; he received a 
good education, and became master of the French and 
Italian languages, which he speaks with the same 
fluency as that of his mother country, 

Mr. Sapio and Madame Vestris are the only two 
English performers that can support a line of characters 
in the Parisian, Roman and London theatres, a thing, 
lightly as some persons think of the acquirement of 
languages^ highly credible to the industry of these in- 
dividuals. The lady we have named has sustained 
the station of Prima Donna, we believe, both in Italy 
and France ; and Mr. Sapio has had an offer to fill 
the male department in both of those countries. The 
Italian Opera House in London has also wished for 
our hero's services, and Mr. Benelli and Mr. Sapio, 
we are informed, were in actual treaty. 

Mr. Sapio was long known as a concert singer, and 
in that capacity few performers ever obtained greater 
estimation ; but the concert-room does not represent 
the public, and the fiat of the one often differs widely 
from that of the other. The concert is, generally 
speaking, confined to the opulent ; and the retired 
butcher, whose profits have rendered him prodigal, 
may be seen in silent misery with his amiable consort, 
who goes thither because it is genteel, when the real 
connoisseur is frequently from poverty obliged to 
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absent himself— indeed, the price of admission is a 
serious evil. Persons of rank and taste may consider 
half a guinea, or a guinea, as little for a musical treat, 
and persons of riches and no taste may consider that 
sum well expended for the pleasure of a seat with their 
superiors — the consequences may be easily forseen. 
The concert-room becomes no just criterion of the 
merits of a singer, because the majority of its visitors 
are not persons capable of judging : it is the only enter- 
tainment where the rich vulgar can absolutely inter- 
mingle with the patricians : the palisade of a private 
box keeps her Grace from contamination in the theatre, 
whilst Mrs. Greasy of Leadenhall Market may have a 
place actually beside her in the concert-room. When 
we say this, we do not mean to infer that the praises 
bestowed upon Mr. Sapio, as a concert smger, were 
unmerited : but we are generalising the subject, and 
denying that a name, in that capacity, is any general 
warranty of merit. 

The public have, for two or three years, had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of Mr. Sapio's capabilities at the 
Oratorios, where he impressed us with a high opinion 
of his science and taste, and where, in the more solemn 
and affecting parts of sacred melody, we always held 
him superior to Braham, who shines more when anim- 
ation is requisite. 

Mr. ^Sapio's friends have long urged him to attempt 
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the stage, and he strenuously resisted their wishes, 
from a fear of his incapacity as an actor. When he 
beheld Braham and Sinclair, we should suppose he 
could fear little rivalry in that particular ; but, it 
appears, Mr. Sapio's good sense would not suffer him 
to be content with barely arriving at their cold insip- 
idity of enunciation. A correspondent informs us that 
Mr. Smart (a professor of elocution, of learning and 
eminence) became our hero's preceptor ; we do not 
vouch for the fact ; but if so, it is by no means dis- 
creditable to Mr. Sapio : he has had few opportunities 
ot acquiring elocutionary power, and he was right not 
to present himself before the public, imtil he had 
acquired a delivery that was at least inoffensive, and a 
mode of action calculated to impress and not to disgust. 
In 1824, Mr. Sapio started to the north, and com- 
menced his dramatic career in Edinburgh, where he 
obtained many friends and admirers ; and after this 
necessary precursory step, he concluded an engage- 
ment at Drury Lane Theatre, at (saith the green- 
room) twenty guineas per night, and made his first 
appearance in the Seraskier, in The Siege of Belgrade ^ 
on the 1st of December, in that year. Dramatic 
interest had not been so excited of any singer (save 
Miss Wilson) as on that occasion : a crowded house 
showed the state of public anticipation ; and an enthu- 
siastic reception its estimation of his vocal powers. 
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The ease with which Mr. Sapio entered upon the 
dramatic part of his task certainly surprised us ; since 
that period, he has performed Henry Bertram in 
Guy Afannering, Prince Orlando in The Cabinet, and 
The Dey {Fall of Algiers), Since which, we are 

informed, that mass of (let our readers fill up the 

chasm), EUiston, has thought fit to bicker with, and 
shelve our hera 

The Vauxhall proprietors, who are determined this 
year to outdo all their former outdoings, have 
offered immense terms to Mr. Sapio, but with a 
prudent regard for his own fame, he has declined 
their proffers. 

So much for the career of our hero in the Metro- 
polis, and we now turn to a consideration of those 
talents by which he has acquired the patronage of the 
public. Mr. Sapio is a singer by acquirement rather 
than by nature ; his voice is neither extensive nor 
strong, nor is its tone naturally good. It has neither 
the flexibility or sweetness of Sinclair's, nor is it 
managed with as much skill as Braham's ; yet it is 
indubitably much superior to Braham's (now) in tone, 
and directed by more science and attention, than ever 
fell to the share of the Scotch vocalist. The princi- 
pal error of Mr. Sapio appears to be a love for the 
bravura. We know^that in Henry Bertram he rested 
his hopes entirely on the introduced song of <* Scots 
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wha Km wf Wallace bled,^* and anticipated Kttle from 
the ballad ; when, in feet, he succeeded eminently in 
the latter, whilst in the former his feilure was dread- 
ful ; his voice actually broke up in the attempt to be 
energetic. When will singers learn that noise is not 
emphasis ? His song of TTie Rose and the Lifyy in 
The Seraskier, is, in parts, extremely beautiful ; so is 
his execution of the Italian air, <* My heart with lotfe 
is beating,^^ His trumpet-song was by no means a 
happy effort; he wants physical power for such an 
attempt. 

In Orlando, we admired the quiet unobtrusive 
beauty of his style of singing * * The Beautiful Maid,'' 
and the impressive acting of his duet with Miss 
Stephens ; we cannot extend the same praise to that 
with Horn, which became discordant from the 
singer's forcing his natural voice beyond its limit, 
instead of resorting to his felsetto. The polacca was 
a happier effort than we had anticipated ; but injured 
by a redundancy of action ; and here we must remark, 
that on the second and third repetition of this song, he 
used exactly the same action to the different passages ; 
a poverty of invention unpardonable in an actor, 
whilst the repetition of the same cadences were as 
derogatory to his talents as a singer. Whilst naming 
what Mr. Sapio cannot do, in the energetic parts of 
opera, it is but feir we should particularise his duet 
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with Horn, in The Dey of Algiers (we have forgotten 
the name of it) ; it was a fine, bold, animated effort, 
and the merit of Sapio's singing may be imagined, 
when we say it roused the torpid Mr. Horn into effort. 
Our hero's execution of YeSy ^Hs Decreed^ in that 
miserable production, is also excellent; nor did he 
fiail to sustain his fame in a duet of considerable diffi- 
culty, with that extraordinary musical phenomenon. 
Miss Stephens. 

Mr. Sapio's voice is a tenor of ordinary compass ; 
his falsetto is not peculiarly pleasing to us ; but this 
may arise from our admiring no feigned voice that 
does not blend with the natural one ; his shake is 
evidently deficient ; it is neither steady nor brilliant. 
We will allow him all the drawbacks that novelty of 
situation are likely to have thrown upon his assump- 
tions ; but, we must remark, as we have already said 
of Pearman, that Mr. Sapio wants natural qualifica- 
tions to render him a great singer — ^he is a good one. 
His graces are generally effective, and always intro- 
duced with a proper attention to the literary, as well 
as the musical construction of his songs. 

As an actor, Mr. Sapio has much to unlearn ; he is 
too abundant in his action, and too foreign (if we may 
be allowed the term) in his general deportment ; he 
is, however, far beyond most of the singers of the day 
already, and a little attention will render him an 
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ornament to the stage in this particular. Redund- 
ancy is the feult of the French school, and this is the 
model which Mr. Sapio seems to have studied from. 
His delivery is emphatic and pleasing ; but he should 
remember that continual emphasis is destructive of, 
rather than conducive to, effect. 

Mr. Sapio is about 5 feet 8 inches in height ; of a 
dark complexion, dark hair and eyes ; his features are 
expressive, his figure slight and symmetrical, and his 
whole appearance prepossessing. 
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MRS. MARDYN AS "MISS PEGGY." 
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" One charm displayed, another strikes our view 
In quick variety, for ever new.''— Murphv. 




fE have observed, in a fonner memoir, 
that the impenetrable veil of obscurity 
is too often thrown over the early years 
of the children of the Drama, and more 
peculiarly so with regard to the female 
followers of the scenic art. It is natural that this 
should be the case : a girl, even in the lowest station 
of life, is not thrust so much forward in society as a 
boy ; and as it is a well-known fact that girls, in a 
menial capacity, are seldom known to any one but by 
their Christian names (those, too, often altered at the 
caprice of a mistress), to trace them becomes matter 
of difficulty, even at the moment, and almost an im- 
possibility in after years. 
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Of Mrs. Mardyn's early life, we have now j>efore us 
five different accounts, all derived from theatrical 
persons, and each left with an assurancie that every 
word might be relied on. We thought at first of pub- 
lishing all, but on reflections we resolved on adopting 
the one that contained the least romance, as well on 
that account as having received it from a source of 
respectability. 

We do not vouch for one syllable of the information 
contained in the following pages, until we arrive at 
the period when our heroine was performing in the 
Metropolis, and with this warning, which honesty 
compels us to give, we detail the following history, as 
it has been handed to us. 

Mrs. Mard]^! was bom in Ireland, or at least of 
Irish parents, in the year 1789 ; her father was poor, 
but respectable ; her mother, who possessed attain- 
ments superior to her situation, was a handsome and 
intelligent woman ; but she and her spouse led a life 
by no means remarkable for its tranquillity ; and as he 
lived a good deal by what he had least of, his wits, 
their place of abode was as transitory as their happi- 
ness. Our heroine's education was, of course, much 
neglected, and what she did acquire was by such 
snatches as the avocations of her parent permitted. 

** Poverty, thou art a bitter pill," and the unhappy 
mother of our heroine might well make such an ejacu- 
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lation when she saw her lovely daughter, in all the 
bloom of youth and beauty, forced to drudgery for a 
subsistence. Nature, that had bestowed on her 
native elegance and beauty beyond the common share 
of the daughters of Eve, certainly could not have 
placed her in a more unfortunate situation for the 
display of her charms, or the exercise of her accom- 
plishments ; for, in 1804, we find her in the capacity 
of a housemaid with a family at Plymouth. 

From this capacity, she rose one step in the scale of 
existence, by taking the situation of nursery maid ; 
and here she became casually acquainted with a 
young gentleman of the Ro3^1 Navy, an ill^timate 
son of a nobleman, but who inherited nothing from 
his birth but its disgrace ; and who, with the station 
of a gentleman, had scarcely the means of subsistence. 
He was very young and very handsome, and a fine 
form never looks the worse for being apparelled in 
" true blue." He saw our heroine, and formed one 
of those acquaintances the commencement of which 
we can scarcely account for, thoi^h the consequence 
frequently tinges our whole existence. We have said 
he was poor, we need not add that she was in a like 
predicament, and their love was, therefore, as disin- 
terested as we are assured it was Platonic. She was 
'* young, beautiful, and had the tenderest heart in the 
world" ; a mind above her station, and he was *' full 
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of elegant desires that fill the happiest man." Their 
love became ardent and mutual — but alas ! he ex- 
pected hourly a summons to quit his country — his 
vessel being then outward-bound, and only awaiting 
*' sailing orders" ; to marry wbuld have been certain 
misery, as he must have quitted her immediately and 
left her to poverty, with, perhaps, an incumbrance 
upon her only means of subsistence. 

Her situation prevented her from meeting him in 
the day, and naval regulations restricted him at night, 
**but stony limits cannot keep love out" ; and in the 
silent hour, when the quiet inmates of the house lay in 
profound slumber, our heroine stole forth towards the 
beach, to meet her lover, who quitted the ship 
by the following means: He (having the friendship 
of the watch) swung himself overboard by a rope, so 
as to reach the water without noise, and taking a 
bowl (containing his clothes), the handle of which he 
held in his mouth, or with one hand, whilst he pro- 
pelled himself with the other, he swam ashore, *' sacri- 
ficed to the graces," and met the object of his 
adoration. 

Our informant assures us so particularly of the truth 
of this Leanderic tale, that we must receive it, and we 
feel our imagination carried away with the view of two 
beings, lovely and loving, bom each to better expecta- 
tions, with minds ** like sparks flying upwards, "whilst 
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the iron hand of Fate restrained them to the endurance 
of all the misery and drudgery of existence, snatching 
a few brief moments of enjoyment from amidst their 
hours of care, wandering hand in hand at midnight, 
viewing pensively that element that in a few hours, 
perhaps, might part them for ever, offering to each 
other vows of constancy, that death forbade them to 
verify — let us turn from our rapsody to sober narra- 
tive. Our gallant sailor, at length, was discovered in 
his nocturnal desertions, and very narrowly escaped a 
court martial.* He subsequently bade her adieu, and 
they pledged their mutual faith to each other ; but 
whilst off Pigeon Island, engaged in some nautical 
duty with the sail over the bowsprit, the nature of 
which we are not seamen enough to describe, he was 
blown overboard ; and, owing to the daricness of the 
night, though an expert swimmer, drowned before 
the boat could reach him. 

" Sailor boy, sailor boy, peace to thy soul." 

We need not say how our heroine was affected by 
this circumstance, though we believe she did not 
become acquainted with it for a couple of years. 
** It has," says our author, " embittered her day of 
life, and been the everlasting bitter in the cup of 

♦This term we use "secundum artem" but how martial 
when applied to naval matters, we know not. 
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sweets that public favour presented — it has been the 
one blighting recollection that intruded on her mirth, 
and increased her sorrow." How truly says the poet : 

*' Joy's recollection is no longer joy, 
But sorrow's memory is sorrow still." 

A wish to emerge from a capacity that became every 
day more hateful, induced her to look to the stage as 
affording more independent means of subsistence, and 
to this she was farther urged by an acquaintance 
formed with a person connected with one of the 
theatres. 

We here pass over a tale of scandal respecting our 
heroine, which, as we have no positive voucher of its 
truth, we will not narrate. 

When, where, or how she became acquainted with 
Mr. Mard)m, we are unable to ascertain, amidst the 
numberless accounts — some say at Chard (Somerset- 
shire), where that gentleman was enacting ; but be 
that as it may, she assuredly gave him her hand. 
Mrs. Mardyn has one son by this marriage; 

About i8n, our heroine was in the figure at the 
West London Theatre, then we think under the 
management of Penley, and in that capacity this 
fascinating creature remained several months, receiv- 
ing a paltry pittance, and attracting no attention. 

The next place at which we find Mrs. Mardyn is 
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Bath, where we certainly saw her in 1813 or 1 8 14. 
By what means she made this sudden transition, we 
cannot state ; she had parted from her husband, we 
are told, and obtained the patronage of an individual 
of some importance in the theatrical world. 

In 181 5, Drury and its rival ran a race for the pro- 
duction of a new comic actress, and Covent Garden 
engaged a Mrs. Dobbs, and Mrs. Alsop, whilst Drury 
produced Mrs. Mardyn. 

In September, in that year, she made her courtesy 
to the Cockneys as Amelia Wildenhaim, in Lover^s 
Vows, The open ingenuous style of her performance, 
the girlish gaiety, the wildness of youth, carefully 
kept from the boisterousness of the romp, took the 
audience completely by surprise ; she gave them no 
time to think of her defects, but won their good will 
ere they knew she had attacked it ; in the third act, 
she had actually become a favourite. Her manner of 
saying ** I wanted to plead for two young men," was 
repaid by peals of applause ; and what is still more 
valuable, that murmuring of approbation that reverber- 
ates through a delighted auditory after the first 
ebullition of rapture has subsided. 

Her next character was Albina Mandeville, in 
Reynolds' long farce of The WilL If her** young 
ladies" had not won the town, her •* young Lieuten- 
ant " must — what a delightful creature she appeared ^ 
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— her exuberances of style aided her personation, and 
this comedy again had a run. Whilst matters were 
proceeding thus, at Drury, Mrs. Alsop was astonishing 
the natives over the way, as Rosalind, and the com- 
parative merits of these two ladies became the univer- 
sal topic in dramatic circles. 

At length (in November) our heroine and Mrs. 
Alsop were fs^irly pitted against each other, in Peggy 
{The Country Girl). The latter lady reminded us 
forcibly of her mother (Mrs. Jordan) — it was the echo 
of that performance, and, echo-like, wanted the 
strength of the original. Mrs. Mardyn's Peggy was 
her own : boisterous to a degree, with, perhaps, too 
much of the school girl, and too little of the country 
girl, but still delightful. Mrs. Alsop's was the most 
correct delineation of the character, but our heroine's 
was certainly the most fascinating performance — the 
town gave her the palm. 

She then appeared as Miss Hoyden, in The Trip to 
Scarborough, and would have performed I^riscilla 
Tomboy, but that she was afraid to attempt the songs 
before a Metropolitan audience. 

Whilst she was thus carrpng every thing before her 
at the one house, Mrs. Alsop was quarrelling with the 
managers of the other, and Harris offering her only 
eight guineas a week, she closed with an offer from 
Drury, and for a time shelved our heroine. In the 
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comedy of the Double Gallant^ however, they per- 
formed together. 

About this time we are informed Mrs. Mardyn 
allowed her husband two guineas a week, to keep 
away from her ; but he having anticipated some pay- 
ments, resorted to the following expedient to raise the 
wind. He got a mutual friend at Exeter, where he 
then was, to dispatch a letter containing an account of 
his death, and beg^ng for a certain sum to perform 
the last obsequies for the lamented Mr. Mardyn. Our 
heroine dispatched a sum of money accordingly, and 
in a few days appeared in weeds, which she had not 
worn three days, before she met the cause of mourn- 
ing as jovial as Deady's cordial could make him, 
staggering towards Drury. 

This is only one of the many tricks by which this 
amiable man has for years annoyed our unfortunate 
heroine. We once saw this Mr. Mardyn, and, on 
beholding such a monument of dissipation, such an 
amalgamation of tobacco, snuff, gin, and porter, we 
were certainly "extended with horrification." 
** What charms, what wondrous spells, he won the 
lady with," we cannot imagine, though we presume, 
or rather hope, he was not always thus. 

It is well known to all our readers that the quarrel 
between Lord Byron and his silly wife was made 
subject matter for an accusation against our heroine ; 
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that she was stated to be his mistress, etc The fiEu:ts 
are these — Mrs. Mardyn called on his Lordship to 
solicit his interference, we think, to obtain her the 
part of the heroine in Diamond's Bride of Abydos^ 
but, at all events, on some subject of that nature. 
During the period of their conversation, a violent 
shower came on, and his Lordship, seeing that Mrs^ 
Mardyn could not leave the house, was anxious to 
invite her to dinner; his amiable spouse, however 
(like all stupid and ignorant women), could not conde- 
scend to dine with an actress. Lord B3nron, accord- 
ingly, ordered his carriage for Mrs. Mardjm to depart 
in ; the ci-devant Miss Dod thought this a greater 
profanation still, and quitted the house for ever thus ; 
ridding Lord Byron of one whose follies and 
prejudices must have always rendered her an 
unpleasant companion to' any one, and who never was 
worthy of possessing a creature of so much mind as 
his Lordship. 

Upon this whisper of the moment, a certain class of 
men thought proper to proceed to Drury Lane 
Theatre, and hiss and insult our unfortunate heroine. 
We know not on what principle a man can attack 
one of his own sex upon surmise, but an attempt to 
crush a woman under such circumstances, could only 
arise in the mind of a detestable wretch — of one who 
joyed not in woman's smiles, and only glutted on her 
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afflictions— our readers will understand the class of 
beings we allude to, who haunt our public places 
like pestilences, blasting by their presence ; formerly, 
such creatures were deemed incompatible with British 
character. 

We remember the evening when the exertions of a 
gang of these (find an epithet, reader) excited the 
house to hiss our heroine. She stood for one moment 
mute— if that word applies only to the language of 
the tongue — but her eye spoke, with irresistible 
eloquence; she burst into tears, and implored the 
house for protection, whilst she assured the auditors 
of her innocence. 

" 'Twas not the air, 'twas not the words," 

it was the tone, that went to the heart of all but the 
heartless; in an instant the villains were silenced, 
and our heroine restored to favour. 

Lord Byron*s published conversations have since 
fully established the fact of her innocence. 

After this period, Mrs. Mardyn played but little, 
and ultimately retired from the boards of Drury, and 
went on a tour of the Continent, from whence she has 
only lately returned. Some absurd paragraphs have 
appeared in the daily prints, about her studies, etc. ; 
the work, we presume, of some doting friend in his 
dotage. Some lines, ascribed to her, have also been 
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published throi^h the same medium. If she did not 
act better than she writes, she would never have been 
a favourite at Drury. 

We are credibly informed that this lady is now 
** under the protection" of a gentleman of rank and 
fortune, and that she spends her time in the acquisi- 
tion of those accomplishments which were neglected 
in her early education. 

Of Mrs. Mardyn's talents as an actress we entertain 
a very high opinion. We think she possesses genius, 
which is the greatest endowment any one c&n boast ; 
but she lacked study, attention, and practice. Her 
animal spirits ran away with her ; her very walk was 
buojrant ; her run was a dance ; she seemed for ever 
juvenile ; she was a complete exemplification of the 
breaking up of a boarding school ; in short, her 
spirits wanted the curb of propriety, and yet her very 
gracelessness had such a grace that we could not 
bear to check her ; and whenever she strove to reduce 
her acting to the stricter bonds, we mourned the 
absence of the very gambols th^t delighted us, 
whilst we condemned them. 

Her Amelia Wildenhaim was the best we had ever 
seen ; her Miss Hoyden, Albina Mandeville, and 
Widow Brady, were also very excellent. In Peggy, 
she was certainly not so happy ^ nor were her Jacintha 
{Suspicious Husband), and Celia {Double Gallant) 
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very excellent. The feet is, where she led, and 
could give unlimited exercise to her nature, she was 
exquisite : because it was, to use the expression of an 
acute critic, a self-development, and she was herself 
delightful ; but, in a secondary character, where she 
had to restrain and conceal her nature, she was tame 
and ineffective. 

She was certainly unfit to lead the comedy at one of 
our Metropolitan theatres, though she possessed all the 
requisites to form a leading actress; a few months 
properly spent in the practice of her profession, would 
have made her an admirable one ; as it was, she was 
first-rate in fascination and genius, and secondary in 
acquirement. 

She sang pleasingly, though her voice was indiffer- 
ent ; in speaking, her tones were exquisite, and her 
delivery was powerful and clear ; there was no 
unpleasant shrillness even in her most acute tones ; 
they fell on the ear like the sound of a flute ; she had 
a voice that "might lure a bird from a tree," it stole 
through the ear to the heart imperceptibly; it was 
ravishingly and entrancingly sweet. 

We shall not trust our critical capacities to a 
description of her person, for what description can do 
justice to so magnificent a creature ? — say we, her 
eyes were hazel, in truth we know not, for their lustre 
defied the ascertaining gaze. Reader, picture to 
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yourself a lovely woman, considerably above the 
common size, with as much of the em bon point as 
towering beauty requires, with an oval face, "and 
lips, if not smiling, more lovelily pouting, beautiful 
in sullenness," with dark flowing ringlets, with — in 
fact, picture all that would constitute the goddess 
of beauty, and you have a description of Mrs. Mardyn. 

Her manners are extremely pleasing, and her kind- 
ness to those beneath her in a th^tre is the theme of 
general observation. Most actors have felt a wish to 
perform with our heroine ; we remember Hamblin, 
when in his juvenilia, and when a first-rate character 
was of importance to him, throwing up Frederick in 
Lovet^s FowSf to play Anhalt to her. 

Of her errors we have heard much, and that the 
drunkenness of a profligate husband is a full excuse for 
such errors, we do not pretend to say ; it is at least 
a palliation. Our heroine has never, in any manner, 
offended public delicacy ; and has, through her life, 
been one 

" More sinned against than sinning." 

We cannot consider her generosity (of which we know 
many instances), and remember her talent, her beauty, 
and her misfortunes, without following the example 
of the worthy Bishop towards Miss Catley, and ex- 
claiming — ** Woman, thy sins be forgiven thee !" 
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